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CABINET CHANGES. 


f None internal changes in the Cabinet are chiefly inte- 
resting on personal grounds, for Lord Patmerston’s 
weakness arises from the distribution of parties in the House 
of Commons, and not from any want of ability or eloquence 
on the Treasury bench. For two years almost all the great 
Parliamentary leaders have been in office, while Mr. 
Disraeul, like Hector in the Iliad, has contended single- 
handed against a phalunx of chieftains who were separately 
his equals or superiors in strength. Lord Patmerston, Lord 
Joun Russert, Mr. Guapstoneg, defeated the hostile cham- 
oe in their turns, while Mr. Sirney Herpert, Sir C. 

oop, and Sir G. Lewis remained in reserve as Ulysses 
watched the combats of Ajax and Diomed. If the Greeks 
of the Ministry have, nevertheless, sometimes been almost 
driven to their ships, the misfortune must be attributed 
to the partiality of the Gods and to the discontent of 
the Irish members. A dozen additional votes to counter- 
act the effects of the Galway contract would be in the 
highest degree acceptable to the Minister, but the removal 
of individual colleagues will leave him more than a match 
for his opponents in debate and in official experience. Lord 
HeErsert's peerage finally deprived the House of Commons of 
a future leader, but the immediate loss to the Cabinet was 
comparatively little felt, as long as the country was still 
enabled to profit by his administrative knowledge and 
capacity. The failure of health which has compelled his re- 
tirement from high office and still higher expectations, will 
be universally regretted both in Parliament and by the 
general community. No more zealous public servant held 
office under the Crown, and his long experience of the civil 
administration of the army commanded unusual confidence 
from the House of Commons. All deserved prosperity offers 
a pleasant spectacle to generous minds, whether vigorous 
genius has forcibly emerged from obscurity, or prudence and 
good sense have made the most of extraordinary opportuni- 
ties. Birth and fortune, and all advantages of person and of 
manner, enabled Lord Hersert to enter early on a high 
career. It was his peculiar merit that he made it his busi- 
ness to earn a reputation by steady attention to Parliamen- 
tary duties, and by labours in office which could scarcely have 
been more assiduous if his livelihood had depended on his 
exertions. His compulsory retirement, even if it should un- 
fortunately prove final, will be accompanied by the conscious- 


- ness that the period of health and strength was not wasted in 


the indolent enjoyment of wealth and station. 

It is rumoured that Sir Cornewauu ‘Lewis is, with cha- 
racteristic industry,, about to increase his large stores of 
official knowledge by undertaking the War Department. 
Should this be the case, the House of Commons will, in the 
next session, miss the sceptical epitaphs or funeral discourses 
which have so often celebrated the obsequies of more or less 
judicious measures proposed by private members. There are 
more effective orators on both sides of the House, but the 
new Secretary of War is regarded with general confidence 
and goodwill as a Minister who never takes advantage of 
superior knowledge to treat an adversary unfairly or harshly. 
Notwithstanding Lord Herzerr’s efforts, there is still ample 
room for improved organization in the War Office, and Sir 
CornewaL.t Lewis is necessarily wanting in special familiarity 
with the details of the service. If any competitor with 
a qualifications had presented himself, the 

omME SEcRETARY would probably not have been solicitous 
to enter upon untried duties which offer no equivalent 
in increased rank or public estimation. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON' sought for a successor to Lord HErpert 
who could be trusted by himself and by the House of 
Commons, and he may also have wished to revive the spirits 
of his subordinate colleagues by a vacancy which left room 


for promotion. His own tenure of power, notwithstanding 
the security and tameness of the expiring session, depends 
not only on a narrow and unsteady majority, but on the 
duration of the present Parliament. There is reason to 
believe that, by a singular revolution of sentiment, the Irish. 
returns at the next election will provide the Opposition with” 
a large addition of numerical strength, if not of moral influ- 
ence, The foreign policy of the Government, which has 
hitherto constituted its main support, will produce com- 
paratively little effect on public opinion if Europe remains 
in its present tranquil condition. Italy, since the cessation 
of last year’s struggle, has been passing into the background, 
and there is at present no ostensible difference of opinion on 
the American question. There is, indeed, scarcely any 
assignable distinction between the politics of the two great 
English parties, and although few prudent and impartial 
persons wish to see Mr. Disraext in power, it is scarcely 
probable that the demerits of a leader will long continue to 
exclude his numerous followers from office. 

The retirement of Lord Joun Russext will produce a 
blank in the House of Commons, like that which would dis- 
turb the associations of Londoners if Cuartes I. were sud- 
denly removed from Charing Cross. Lord Patmerston, 
though his position is higher, and though his political 
career has been still longer, is thought of in connexion with 
national and European affairs rather than with the assembly 
which he leads so adroitly. Mr. Disrari called Sir Ropert 
Peet the greatest member of Parliament that ever lived, 
and it would be absurd to place Lord Joun Russext on the 
same level with his former opponent ; but Peet himself is 
best known as a Minister, a legislator, and a great financial 
administrator. Lord Joun Russewu, in the best years of 
his life, devoted himself with great success to the manage- 
ment of a party, and at all times he thoroughly identified 
himself with the struggles which occupied the House 
of Commons. His rise to importance, in default of 
any considerable oratorical faculty, was almost as slow 
as Lord Patmerston’s. The Reform Bill agitation 
found him, after seventeen years of Parliamentary life, 
a subordinate member of the party to which he be- 
longed by conviction and inheritance. The accident 
by which he was employed, instead of any member of the 
Cabinet, to introduce the famous Bill, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring popularity in the country and deserved 
weight in Parliament. Lord Jonn Russe.t’s rapid rise into 
importance during the four years of Lord Grey's Adminis- 
tration showed that he possessed the character and qualities 
which command the attachment of political adherents. 
Within two years from his admission to the Cabinet he was 
unanimously selected as Liberal leader of the House of Com- 
mons ; and from 1834 to 1852 he retained, both in and out 
of office, an undisputed supremacy. With numerous defects, 
which it would be invidious and useless to particularize, Lord 
Joun Russet long asserted an ascendancy over his followers 
which indicates his possession of something of the tempera- 
ment of genius. He deserves credit for his good sense in 
still remaining in the public service when his own mistakes 
had reduced him to a secondary position. For two years he 
has co-operated loyally with his successful rival, and his 
foreign policy has received the general approval of the 
country. 

There can be no difference of opinion as to Lord Joun 
RussEt1’s claim to distinctions from the Crown, which would 
have been well deserved even if they could have made any 

reeptible addition to his social or political importance. 

House of Lords has seldom received a member who 
could take his seat with fuller right. His colleagues will 
profit by his assistance in debate, and Lord Dery will 
cordially welcome an opponent worthy of his steel. The 
personal teasons which linve recommen his acceptance of 
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a peerage are only matters of conjecture. Advancing years 
would fully justify the wish for dignified repose, but Lord 
Joun Russe t, like many contemporary statesmen, appears 
insensible to the encroachments of age. As a presumed 
candidate for the eventual succession to the office of Prime 
Minister, he will be thought by many to have thrown away 
the claim which he derived from his established influence in 
the House of Commons. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that formidable jealousies are sometime neutralized by 
the division of power which necessarily takes place when a 
Premier in the House of Lords devolves the ordinary conduct 
of business on the Ministerial leader below. Among the 
future combinations which might be suggested, many 
imaginable difficulties might be removed by the separation 
of the two chief offices in the Government; yet it 
is possible that Lord Jonn Russert may never have 
even thought of the motives which ingenious friends avd 
enemies devise to account for his removal. The Government 
will perhaps be weakened by the loss of his active services, 
for the more advanced section of the Liberal party still 
regarded its former leader with an attachment which was 
not wholly dissolved even by his recent repudiation of Reform. 
The House of Commons prefers Lord Patmerston to any 
rival, but it is impossible for the most willing partisan 
to affect a belief in the ardent Liberalism of the Prime 
Minister. There is always an advantage in the possession 
of a colleague of slightly different opinions, who may rally 
inchoate malcontents round an allied standard. In the 
resent state of English and Irish opinion, the Ministerial 
fabric can scarcely afford the concussions which occasionally 
occur during the process of internal changes and repairs. 


MANCHESTER AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


E have to congratulate Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut 

on the good tasteand moderation which marked their 
speeches at the Mansion House on Wednesday evening. If 
they would always express their sentiments in this manner 
we should have no complaint to make against them. The 
more opposed to the general feelings of the nation their 
view of affairs is, the more it is to be desired that it should 
be freely advocated in the court of public opinion. Let them 
preach Republicanism to their heart’s content. Let them, 
in the same breath, extol French despotism to the skies. Let 
them anathematize all war and all preparations for war ; and, 
having done so, let them enthusiastically toast the Frencu 
Emperor, and couple, if they will, with the health of the 
most pacific of all potentates, that of the Zouaves of 
the Imperial Guard. There can be no objection to 
their doing any of these things, or to their depict- 
ing a millennium of peace which is about to open, while 
in the next column of the newspaper to that which reports 
their speeches, we read the telegram that the Message of the 
Presipent of the great commercial Republic “is strongly 
* warlike, and that he calls on Congress for four hundred 
“millions of dollars and four hundred thousand men.” 
That to which we strongly object, and which we shall always 
take the liberty of “ reviling,” is the practice of malignant 
misrepresentation for the purpose of sowing enmity between 
rich and poor—the impudently unjust denunciation of our 
purely defensive armgments, while the offensive armaments 
of the French Emperor are complacently winked at—and the 
insufferable ostentation of disregard for the ingependence and 
honour of this nation. Ifthe Manchester orators are finding 
out that it is desirable to change their tone a little, we com- 
mend their good sense ; but they have not made the discovery 
till Liberal principles and the Liberal party have been 
brought by their reckless tongues to the very verge of ruin. 
We can very easily excuse them for continuing excessively 
to exaggerate their own position. Greatness has been almost 
thrust upon them by the obstinate folly of their opponents. 
They naturally imagine themselves to have been the first 
apostles of Free-trade. Yet not only had Apam Smiru, on 
whose book Mr. CoppEN is appropriately represented in his 
portrait at the Mansion House as leaning, promulgated the 
doctrines of Free-trade in the most conclusive manner more 
than half a century before the e was heard of, but Mr. 
Prrr, and, at a later period, Mr. Husxissoy, had practically 
recognised those doctrines in commercial legislation. What 
the Manchester leaders did was, not to inaugurate the prin- 
ciple of Free-trade, but to procure the repeal of the import 
duty on corn. This they did; but they did it through a 
machinery of agitation attended by such political evils as 


almost to overbalance the commercial benefits which it con- 
ferred. Not only so, but their violent crusade against one 
particular duty rather obscured than illystrated, and rather 
prejudiced than commended, the broad principle of 

trade. They were obviously actuated in the selection of their 
object by the special interests of their own class, not by the 
general interests of the community ; and they put the ques- 
tion, to a great extent, upon a false issue, by treating it as a 
social contest between class and class, and by talking irrele- 
vant clap trap about the cruelty of a tax on bread. The 
illustrious founder of Free-trade would certainly have repu- 
diated, as derogatory to the great truths he propounded, the 
appeals to popular passions which were the staple of their 
oratory and a main instrument of their success. 

They have shown an equally imperfect and distorted con- 
ception of Free-trade in the Commercial Treaty for which 
they take to themselves so much credit, and which they seem 
to expect will prove the opening of a new era in the history 
of mankind. This Treaty, according to the avowal of its 
most ardent advocates, bends economical considerations to a 
diplomatic object. It provides for the reduction of particular 
duties, not because they are particularly oppressive to the 
consumer, or particularly unproductive to the revenue, but in 
order to propitiate the good will of a certain powerful nation. 
This is a breach of sound fiscal policy, which ought to pursug 
its own path as clear of all extraneous considerations as jus- 
tice itself. Free-trade, rightly understood, prescribes that the 
productions of all nations shall be admitted with perfect 
impartiality, so far as the requirements of the revenue 
permit ; and the self-complacent authors of exclusive 
commercial treaties will find that, whatever may be 
their superficial aspect, their fundamental tendency is 
not to promote Free-trade, but to strengthen the prin- 
ciple of Protection. We note, however, with plea- 
sure, that Mr. Coppew has grown less chimerical in 
his notions of the diplomatic benefits likely to result from 
his great work. He is content to say that the Treaty will 
tell “if the peace for which we all pray can only be preserved 
“ to us for five or ten years.” In plain words, the Treaty 
is almost worthless as an antidote to the special danger 
against which it was intended to guard. “If the peace for 
“which we all pray can be preserved for five or ten years,” 
no doubt all may go well. But peace must be preserved 
during that period, not by Mr. CoppEy’s Commercial Treaty, 
but by an exhibition of firmness and military spirit on the 
part of this benighted nation. 

We observe a twist in the diplomatic views of these illus- 
trious philanthropists and reformers, similar to that which 


we have noticed in their views of Free-trade. Mr. Brigut — 


hopes that “when pickaxes and crowhars are employed to 
‘pull down the old Foreign Office, there will be somebody 
“to bury many of its old traditions in-its ruins.” Unfortu- 
nately, he and Mr. Coppen propose to perpetuate one of the 
worst of these old traditions. “ You ask me,” says Mr. Coppen, 
‘whether I think other nations will follow in the footsteps 
“of France and England. I frankly ayow to you I am not 
“much concerned about that quertion. Whatever France 
“and England unite to do, whether it be a policy of war or 
“peace, they will assuredly draw the whole civilized world 
“within the circle of their influence.” The one improye- 
ment most to be desired in diplomacy is the total renuncia- 
tion of all exclusive connexions, and the adoption of a uniform 
policy of justice and amity, combined with the preservation 
of self-respect, towards all the nations of the earth. If there 
is any special connexion into which it becomes England, 
and is for her interest, to enter, it is the league of 
free nations, of which she is the natural head. 
French connexion, or, as certain writers affect to call it, the 
“Great Western Alliance,” involves certain peculiar difficul- 
ties of its own—difficulties which we presume to think are 
pretty well understood, though Mr. Cospgn, who has been 
staying in the Boulevards, assures ys that the popular mis- 
conceptions about the French character are astounding, and 
that teeny do not really eat frogs or wear wooden shoes, 
But eyen supposing these difficulties to be out of the way, 
nothing could be less desirable or less in accordance with the 
enlightened spirit of international duty than a compact 
alliance of two powerful nations for the purpose of forcing 
their policy on the rest of the world. Mr, Bricur asks 
England, “Who is thy neighbour?” and he answers the 
uestion for her geographically, “ France, because she is next 
“door.” The question has been asked before, and answered in 
a different manner. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


ee hundred thousand men and eighty millions 
A sterling! A few months ago, English democrats were 
in the habit of holding up to the envy of their countrymen 
the great Republic which had neither an army nor a 
National Debt ; and now one section of the Union is raising 
colossal forces with an estimate that every soldier will corre- 

nd to an expenditure of 1000 dollars. In the South, also, 
troops are counted by myriads ; and although money is there 
less abundant, rich and poor are eagerly contributing their per- 
sons and their produce for the maintenance of a deadly war. 
The inference is not that Republican institutions have broken 
down, but that no community, however free and intelligent, 
can be relieved from the immutable conditions of political 
society. The United States were exempt from the danger 
and cost of a standing army, because they had no equals on 
their own Continent to respect or to fear. Their domestic 
organization seemed to defy the risk of dissolution so long as it 
had never been tried. As soon as a cause of difference arose 
which interested a part of the Federation more nearly than 
the traditions of the Union, the fabric fell asunder, 
like many a political combination of the ancient world, 
and the only instrument by which it can be brought together 
again is the rude contrivance of military force. The arma- 
ments will involve a debt, customs duties, and direct taxes ; 
and although the resources of the country are equal to the 
occasion, it is doubtful whether the forms or spirit of the 
Constitution will survive the change in the circumstances of 
the country. Cheap administration and the peace which is 
founded on immunity from attack are but vulgar objects of 
enthusiasm. A State may reach its highest pitch of great- 
ness when it has mortgaged the earnings of many generations 
for the maintenance of enormous military and naval esta- 
blishments. The spirit displayed by the Northern States of 
America in the vindication of the Federal compact is far 
more respectable than the boasted prosperity which has always 
been used to excite the wonder of Europe. The pru- 
deuce and practicability of Mr. Lincoty’s enterprise may 
be questioned, but the regiments which are marching to 
Virginia and Missouri from all the regions of the North are 
animated by a generous belief that it is their duty to pre- 
serve the unity of the great Republic. In the meantime, the 
Confederate Government is preparing for the struggle in 
silence, and the few scattered accounts from the South afford 
glimpses of a fierce determination to resent all attempts at 
coercion to the death. The army and wealth of the United 
States seem wholly irresistible as long as the distant spec- 
tator is influenced by the contagious enthusiasm and confi- 
dence of the Nor‘hern population ; but a more comprehensive 
view of the conflict makes the conquest of the seceding 
States appear as formidable and as uncertain as the march 
to Moscow. It will be difficult to feed 100,000 men ina hostile 
country, and twice that force would be easily outnumbered 
in Georgia or in Mississippi. 

Congress will not fail to grant the vast supplies in men and 
money which the Administration has thought it necessary to 
demand. Of the 400,000 men 250,000 are already levied, and 
a large portion of the 400,000,000 dollars has been expended 
by the Federal Government or advanced by the States. A 
navy has still to be created, and a multitude of recruits to 
be formed into an army, and at present the whole country 
would resent any hesitation in the provision of ample means 
for victory. Mr. Cuase’s plan for obtaining the necessary 
funds seems to be well-considered, practicable, and straight- 
forward. A large loan is to be raised while patriotic zeal is 
still at its highest, and duties on coffee and other unpro- 
tected commodities, are, for the first time, included in 
a tariff constructed not for protection but for revenue. A 
small direct tax is to form a further security to the national 
creditor, and it may be assumed that it will be raised by the 
constitutional process of adding the necessary percentage to the 
municipal and State assessment. The impost will fall with 
undue weight on visible property, but it is necessary, in 
all questions of taxation, to follow the custom of the country. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and his colleagues have pro- 
bably devised the most effective mode of raising money, 
and it is scarcely probable that Congress will suggest any 
alternative scheme. It is not known whether the Morritt 
tariff will be modified, now that Massachusetts and Phila- 
delphia are irrevocably pledged to the cause of the Union. 
The great States of the North-west ought, if they understood 
their own interest, to resist the grasping selfishness of the 
Atlantic cotton-spinners and iron-masters, The Government 


must have already discovered that the stoppage or discou- 
ragement of trade has little tendency to increase the pecu- 
niary resources of the country. Sober politicians also perceive 
that a prohibitive tariff is a boon to the Southern States as 
long as the quarrel lasts, and that it may at any time prove 
an obstacle to the desired compromise which no one has the 
courage publicly to mention. The New York journals, and 
the popular opinion which they reflect, seem to feel a certain 
shame for their vulgar and unprovoked onslaught on Eng- 
land. The monopolists of Pennsylvania will scarcely persuade 
Congress that an iniquitous system of taxation is justifi- 
able and patriotic, merely because it is incidentally distaste- 
ful to the hated foreigner. 

Having performed the constitutional duty of providing 
the supplies, the Legislature will perhaps proceed to trans- 
cend the limits of its authority by passing an Act of Indem- 
nity in favour of the Executive. Mr. Lixcony may have 
been morally right in all the measures which he has adopted, 
but he has found it necessary to violate at every turn a 
Constitution which was never calculated for the contin- 
gencies of civil war. He has enforced martial law in Balti- 
more without ever proclaiming it, and he has held inter- 
course with the revolutionary or bogus Virginian Govern- 
ment which has been originated by the WHEELING 
Convention. In his first proclamation after the capture 
of Fort Sumter, the Presipenr paid the customary 
tribute to propriety in his odd warning to the so-called 
insurgents to retire to the homes which they had never 
quitted. As soon as the North began to.arm in earnest, the 
affectation of reading the Riot Act to nine or ten Rorereige 
States became too flagrantly absurd. From that time the 
Presipent has carried on the war in the capacity of a 
dictator with a high-handed disregard for legal scruples and 
objections. In England, Parliament would retrospectively 
authorize any measure which was proved to have been 
essential to the safety of the commonwealth. The Senate 
and the House of Representatives, if they affect to indemnify 
the Presipent and his Ministers, will in the eye of the law 
only share his technical guilt. The judges of the Supreme 
Court, if they are allowed to exercise their functions in 
safety, will treat an Act of Congress in a matter beyond its 
competence as a scrap of waste paper. All branches of the 
Government, however, are at liberty to appeal to some pos- 
sible clause of indemnity in a future revision of the consti- 
tutional pact; nor, with the people at their back, is it 
necessary to reflect that the revival of the Union, if it were 
possible, would leave the most zealous advocates of the war 
once more in a minority. 

The Prestpent’s Message is the oddest document which 
was ever issued by the Government of a great nation. Mr. 
Lixcotn’s admirers boast that the chief magistrate of the 
Union once navigated a timber float ; and it is satisfactory 
to observe that an august bargeman from the Mississippi is, 
in style and rhetoric, precisely on a level with an uncrowned 
bargeman on the Thames. “ The little disguise,” says Mr. 
Lixcotn, “that the supposed right is to be exercised 
“only for a just cause, themselves to be the sole judges 
“of its justice, is too thin to merit any notice. Thus 
“ sugar-coated, they have been drugging the public mind of 
“their section for more than thirty years, and until at 
“ length they have brought many good men to a willingness 
“to take up arms against the Government the day after 
“ some assemblage of men have enacted the farcical pretence 
“of taking their State out of the Union, who could have 
“been brought to no such thing the day before.” The 
honest President seems, in his process of self-education, 
to have learned to write imperfectly, and it is strange 
that an educated country should be governed by an 
utterly illiterate ruler. But in substance the people and 
the Government understand one another, and the sugar- 
coated druggists, though they may smile at the ungram- 
matical denunciation of their farcical pretences, not 
the less understand that they have to deal with an inex- 
haustible store of money and of soldiers. The comic effect 
of the PrestpEent’s Message will only be fully appreciated by 
those who are safe from the consequences of his curiously 
expressed conclusions. , 

he most interesting question to be determined in the 
debates of Congress relates to the conformity or indepen- 
dence of individual opinions. A few Senators and several 
Representatives, if not friendly to the cause of the South, 
heartily disapprove of a war of coercion and conquest. If 
they have the courage to revist the popes clamour of the 


moment, a nucleus of opposition soon attract waverers 
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and hasty converts who have been overborne by the sudden 
display of apparent unanimity. It would be idle to oppose 
the general sentiment, which is right and patriotic as well 
as universally popular. Judicious dissentients will confine 
themselves to protests against violent measures, and they 
will wait for opportunities of pacification and compromise. 
With the inevitable reappearance of the obliterated distinc- 
tion between Republicans and Democrats, the influence of 
moderate and far-sighted politicians will gradually increase. 

With three or four hundred thousand men, and with the 
command of the sea, the Northern Government may threaten 
the Gulf coasts of the Confederation without weakening the 
main armies in Virginia and on the Mississippi. Like 
Napo.eon in 1812, the invader is stronger in numbers and 
in organization, but the Americans of the South are strangely 
degenerate if they are easier to subdue than the serf popula- 
tion of Russia. If an unforeseen conquest is nevertheless 
achieved, the difficulty of administering a hostile province 
will be even more insuperable than the dangers of the war. 
Whatever may be the issue of the conflict, it will leave 
hundreds of thousands of armed men to be disbanded, 
and some of them will have acquired that exclusive 
taste for their profession which is common to veterans. ‘The 
next candidates for the Presidency will assuredly be military 
leaders, and it is by no means certain that the supporters of 
a defeated general will acquiesce in the triumph of some 
unknown Potx or Pierce. It will be necessary to find 
employment for the army, and Mexico will probably be the 
first victim of the new American institutions. The attack 
on Canada which has so often been threatened will perhaps 
follow in due course, and the fleet will undervalue and tempt 
the overwhelming naval force of England. According to 
the latest accounts, a collision was said to be imminent on 
the right bank of the Potomac. Northern enthusiasts, who 
are wholly ignorant of General Beaurecarp’s intentions, 
forget that a battle, before it is fought, must be accepted as 
well as offered. As the struggle for the possession of 
Richmond will have no decisive effect on the war, it will be 
satisfactory to find that unnecessary bloodshed has been 
avoided or postponed. 


ITALY. 


Lo day proves more and more the wisdom of 
Count Cavour’s celebrated assertion that the Roman 
question must be settled before the Venetian, and that it is 
more important that secular Italy should establish herself in 
her true capital than that the Quadrilateral should cease to 
menace the new Kingdom, At first, it seemed that this 
could scarcely be true, and that, as the Papacy had endured 
so long in the heart of Italy without exciting any very great 
feeling of national exasperation, its turn might easily wait 
until the foreigner was driven from every inch of Italian 
soil. But experience has shown that the adjustment 
of the rival claims of the Papacy and Italy is the 
cardinal condition of the success of the Krva’s Govern- 
ment. The state of Naples is a scandal to the new order 
of things. Italy has now been united for more than half 
a year, and yet one of its most populous provinces is 
in such a state as to demand the presence of the most enter- 
prising of Italian generals and the merger of all civil and 
military authority in his hands. Notoriously, all, or a very 
great portion, of the mischief comes from Rome. It is at 
Rome that the reactionary conspiracies are hatched, it is at 
Rome that their resources are provided, and it is from Rome 
that their course is directed. But the state of Naples 
is only a small matter among the great mass of diflicul- 
ties which the present constitution and attitude of the 
Papacy force on Italy. The common English view, in- 
deed, suggests a very simple solution. It supposes that the 
Italians are equally indifferent to the Papacy and to the 
Catholic religion, that they would be only too happy to re- 
duce the Pope to adummy, and to substitute a sceptical 
Protestantism for the old creed. It also takes for granted 
that the Catholic Powers would look on with indifference 
while the change was being worked out, or that, if they 
showed any symptoms of irritation, Louis Napoteon would 
throw a handful of dust on them, and all would be 
quiet. Both these assumptions are unsupported by any 
evidence. The Catholic religion has a strong hold 
on the feelings of the Italian people; They are proud 
of the Pops, and very anxious that he should be, as in 
late years he always has been, an Italian ; and their leading 
meu are profoundly convinced of the necessity of having an 


established religion, and of the difficulty of setting up a new 
one. The Catholic Powers would readily acquiesce in any 
compromise accepted by the Pops, and no one believes that 
the Eldest Son of the Church clings very heartily to his 
Mother. But the extinction of the Papacy by physical force 
in order to gratify the secular ambition of the Italians would 
raise a storm, not only in other Catholic countries, but in 
France, which the Emperor would not care to face. The 
Italians, therefore, desire not to overthrow the Popr, but to 
come to terms with him. At the beginning of this year, 
it seemed as if the Porr also was willing to enter into 
some arrangement that might have proved satisfactory to’ all 
parties. But a change came over the Papal policy, and the 
Allocution of April announced that all wavering was at an 
end, and that Pius 1X. and his advisers were determined to 
reject all terms, and to dare their enemies to do their worst. 
This resolution may have partly sprung from the obstinate 
imbecility which is often imputed to all ecclesiastics ; but it 
also sprang from one of those deliberate calculations of their 
own interests to which ecclesiastics are generally found equal 
in moments of great peril. The calculation may turn out 
to have been shortsighted and mistaken, but it was dictated 
by considerations to which the friends of the Papacy neces- 
sarily attach very great weight. 

A very instructive article in the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review offers an elaborate explanation both of 
the views of those Catholics who think that the temporal 
power of the Pope might be abolished, not only without 
harm, but with positive advantage to the Church, and 
also of the great practical difficulties which so sweeping 
a change would involve. In England, in America, in 
Germany, and even in Italy itself, and within the circle of 
the Porr’s immediate attendants, men are to be found who 
earnestly insist that the Pore could govern the Catholic 
world with perfect ease and success if he ceased to be 
a Sovereign Prince, and became once more the first 
of Bishops. It is certainly possible to conceive arrange- 
ments into which the Government of Victron EmMMAnuEL 
would gladly enter, and which might probably secure the 
Pore a degree of independence that would permit him 
to administer from Italy the general affairs of the Catholic 
world. He might be endowed with a revenue charged on a 
portion of the Italian territory that would supply him with 
ample funds, and he might be permitted to have an exclusive 
and inalienable property in those ecclesiastical buildings and 
foundations which furnish him with the machinery of govern- 
ment. Were this arrangement carried out, not only would 
the spiritual life of the Catholic world find free play, and 
the burden of the iniquities of the Papal administration 
be removed, but the people of Italy would be sure to 
express their gratitude and delight by the outpouring of 
a religious enthusiasm, and by such demonstrations and 
ovations as accompanied the first accession of Pius IX. to 
power. ‘The real difficulties would, however, only be be- 
ginning. Count Cavour repeatedly promised that, if the 
Pore abandoned the capital of Italy to the Italians, the 
Church should be entirely unfettered. It was to be a free 
Church in a free State. But it is impossible that there 
should not arise a host of questions which would set a free 
Church and a free State in irreconcileable conflict, and 
it would be impossible that either should yield without 
abandoning many of the principles on which it rests. Mar- 
riage, for example, in the eyes of Italian law, is only a civil 
tie; but canonical law pronounces that marriage unsanctified 
by the Church is not marriage at all. Bishops, again, must 
be appointed throughout Italy, and no liberal Government 
will endure that Bishops should be appointed without its 
consent. The foundation and augmentation of religious 
endowments is, in the eyes of the Church, a work of piety to 
which no limit can be assigned. The State regards the 
growth of these religious foundations as a nuisance which 
must be suppressed in some instances, and regulated in all. 
The Bishop of Rome would therefore have to wage a con- 
tinual war with the Italian Government, and would be con- 
tinually defeated. It is true that the Pope might accept the 
position in Italy which he accepts in France. He might 
endure numervus departures from the strict code of Catholi- 
cism, and throw the responsibility on those who did the 
wrong. But it is exactly because he would occupy the position 
in Italy which ‘he occupies in France, if he gave up the 
temporal power, that he holds so fast to his sovereignty. 
The prestige of the Papacy would be seriously diminished if 
the Pore were to live for ever in the midst of a population that 
ignored canonical law. A law that at the centre of authority 
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is recognised as a dead letter, cannot have much force else- 
where ; and to strip itself free from the meshes of the canonical 
law is wholly beyond the power of the Papacy, now that 
centuries of tradition and custom have made this web of 
sophistry a part of its essential constitution. . 
It is not, therefore, much to be wondered at that th 

Pore has determined to be guided once for all by the prin- 
ciple that his policy cannot change, because, with the Papacy, 
to change is to perish. Directly this resolution was taken, 
it seemed equally expedient and pleasant to get up the suc- 
cessful agitation in Naples which has baffled so able and 
active a Governor as San Martino, and rendered the 
dictatorship of Crauprn1 indispensable. It might have 
turned out that this agitation would serve the purpose of the 
Pore’s friends, and even now it is by no means clear 
that the firmness of the Emperor of Ausrrta, which 
has led him to reject all accommodation with Hun- 
gary, and to accept the resignation of Baron Vay and 
Count SzEcHEN, may not be inspired by the belief that 
the Italian friends of Hungary are kept quiet for 
the present by their domestic difficulties. There can be 
little doubt that Cratpri will purge the Neapolitan terri- 
tory of its worst offenders, and will hush rebellion into 
silence by the terrors of martial Jaw. But this will not do 
the Pope much harm. If the scandal of these reactionary 
forays of a brutal horde of Bourbonist brigands is an argu- 
ment for the subversion of the temporal power, the removal 
of the scandal cannot fail to be used as a proof of the harm- 
lessness of the Papacy. Even if a war with Austria broke 
out, and Italy were victorious, the position of the Pore 
would not be changed. He is not kept at Rome because 
Austria supports him, but because the French and the 
Italians do not know what to do with him. All earthly 
things, however, must have an end, and amongst them 
the contest between Italy and the Poprr. Shortly before 
he died, Count Cavour significantly alluded to the instru- 
ment which, if it were ever brought into play, must 
make Rome reconsider its decision. This instrument is 
schism. If years go by and the Papacy is cut off from 
the feelings of Italians—if the lower clergy become, as in 
many instances they are already, national rather than Papal— 
and if the Court of Rome persists in its present policy of 
declining to concur with the Kine’s Government in the 
appointment of Bishops to the sees that fall vacant in the 
territory annexed by Vicror Emmanvet, Italy may part from 
the Church. This is quite a different thing from a religious 
movement, of which there is no trace whatever. It would 
be a simple measure of defence, and the separation would 
be forced on the Italians by the necessity of having Church 
government of some sort, in default of that which the Popg 
would withhold. Pius IX. may not live to alter his policy, 
but his successor may prefer to take the chances of diminished 
prestige rather than those of an Italian schism. 


RIFLEMEN AND RIFLE MATCHES. 


ji complete success of the second of our rifle meetings 
has been so universally acknowledged that it is 
scarcely necessary to dwell on the cheering evidence it 
affords of the continued vigour of the Volunteer movement. 
We have seen the picked men of the force congregating in 
vastly increased numbers from the remotest corners of Great 
Britain, and contending with undiminished zeal, and with a 
marked improvement in skill, for the magnificent prizes 
which have rewarded the triumphant competitors. There 
has been a review, thoroughly well organized, in which a 
little army of volunteers was manceuvred with a precision 
and spirit which would not have disgraced a regular army. 
Though the funds of the Association were but ill sustained 
by subscriptions, means have been found to collect a revenue 
which leaves little doubt as to the future stability of the 
enterprise which the Council have undertaken. The attrac- 
tions of the review and the temptations of pool targets have 
filled up the void left by the slackness of contributions from 
the wealthier classes. The Association is becoming a self- 
supporting rather than an eleemosynary affuir ; and with the 
hints which have been gained during the past meeting, the 
Council need be under no serious apprehensions of financial 


_ difficulties in years to come. This is a matter of greater 


importance than might at first sight be supposed, for nothing 
but the stimulus of prize gatherings can be relied on to keep 
up the taste for rifle practice, without which even the 
splendid Volunteer army which the country can now boast 
would want the chief element of permanence. 


The Wimbledon meeting, however, has disappointed some 
expectations, while it has more than satisfied others. The 
idea with which it was started was that it would be an 
annual féte day, collecting its tens of thousands of holiday 
makers, and spreading the leaven of Volunteer enthusiasm 
through continually widening circles. Except on the occa- 
sion of the military display which fitly closed the proceed- 
ings, and, to some small extent, during the contest between 
the public schools, there was not a trace of the holiday 
character about the whole affair. The resources of the rail- 
way companies were not very severely tried, except in the 
conveyance of a score of battalions to the review—a service 
which was performed with a negligence which contrasted 
strongly enough with the activity displayed on a Derby 
day. The quiet roads about Wimbledon Common were 
almost as quiet as usual, and the ranks of mere spec- 
tators were, for the greater part of the week, far less 
dense than those which fringe a cricket-ground where the 
elevens of the Gentlemen and Players contend for victory. 
It is well to accept the truth which has now, a second 
time, made itself palpably felt. The public are extremely 
fond of Volunteer parades and sham fights, but they have 
not learned to find amusement in looking on at target 
practice, or to discover the duty of supporting an Association 
which is the very kernel of the Volunteer movement. It 
was perhaps natural to suppose that the scene of a contest 
among the best riflemen of the country would supply as good 
an opportunity for a day’s pleasure in the open air as a race 
for the Derby or the St. Leger affords to thousands who do 
not know one horse from another, and who do not care 
enough about the business of the turf to make themselves 
familiar with the colours of the riders. The crowds of all 
ranks who annually throng Epsom Downs derive almost 
all their enjoyment from the simple fact that crowds 
do congregate to honour the great horse-race of the year. 
It is the merest fraction of the whole number who are really 
attracted by the racing, and a rifle-match would serve as 
well to bring a multitude together, if only the multitude 
would come. But it is tolerably clear that this is not to 
be; and if Wimbledon loses some superficial brillianey for 
want of the throng, and the lines of carriages, and the 
nondescript adjuncts of a horse-race, there is a businesslike 
air about the meeting, and a keenness in the competition 
among those who are in any way mixed up in the contest, 
which is more to be depended on to secure the permanence 
of these gatherings than any demonstrative burst of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the general public. We must Jearn 
to look at these occasions rather as serious meetings for 
the purpose of testing and rewarding the skill of Volunteers 
than as féte days for their sympathizing friends, and from 
this point of view the recent contest has been full of 
encouragement. It cannot, indeed, yet be said that the per- 
formances of the selected shots who were sent to represent 
their respective corps have come up to the mark which the 
Volunteers ought to reach ; but the improvement over last 
year was very decided, and after a few more of these annual 
competitions we may be sure that the men who go up to 
Wimbledon will form a body of riflemen such as no other 
country could bring together. The standard of excellence is 
rapidly rising, and has already reached a very creditable 
point ; and there is no reason to doubt that it will in time 
be as high as the most exacting could desire. 

But this is very far from being all that such occasions 
as the Wimbledon rifle-match are intended to effect. What 
the country is concerned to know is the measure of 
proficiency attained by the mass of the Volunteer force. 
Three or four first-rate shots in a battalion would do com- 
paratively little to increase its efficiency in actual service ; 
and while the great central meeting must necessarily be 
limited to the encouragement of those who have already 
surpassed the ordinary standard, there is much need of some 
further stimulus to bring up the average skill of the whole 
Volunteer army to a respectable point. This is the function 
of local associations, and still more of the various battalions 
themselves ; and those who are anxious to make the rifle the 
familiar weapon of the country, and, as a first step, of the 
Volunteers themselves, have abundant work before them. A 
regiment of 1000 tolerably good shots would be worth infinitely 
more than a battalion with a score of splendid marksmen 
scattered through a mob of men who could do no more with 
an Enfield rifle than with an old Brown Bess. Such a 
regiment does not yet exist among the Volunteers, and 
scarcely perhaps in the regular army, though some battalions 
of the Guards, the line, and the militia, have come much 
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nearer to the mark than any of our Volunteer corps. It is 
to the attainment of high average skill, much more than to 
the acquisition of special excellence by a few, that the attention 
of Volunteer corps ought now to be anxiously directed ; for so 
long as the majority of corps are composed, as at present, ofa 
small nucleus of shooting men and a large mass of amateur 
soldiers whose aspirations do not go beyond blank cartridge 
and review mancuvres, neither the efficiency nor the stability 
of the force will rest upon the solid basis which a little more 
attention to the rifleman’s first duty will be certain to secure. 

It is not possible, at a meeting open to the whole country, 
to do much more than encourage individual shooting, and we 
find no fault with the arrangements at Wimbledon for having 
been limited to a single practicable object. But there is an 
evident tendency in all our local contests to imitate too 
closely the example set by the Central Association, and the 
Council would do an immense service to the cause they have 
at heart if they would encourage in local bodies a somewhat 
different style of competition, which should bring the best 
regiments, rather than the best men, to the front. No 
stimulus of this kind has yet been attempted. Even when 
one corps is supposed to contend with another, it is really 
only ten, or at most a score, of the crack shots of each who 
are brought up to the post. The result is, that the mass of 
the Volunteers are content with the reflected glory which 
they derive from being members of a corps which has 
turned out a Ross or a Jopuina, and are perfectly indifferent 
to the general inefficiency of the whole body. The constant 
repetition of prize contests in which the same performers, 
like favourite race-horses, figure again and again, has a ten- 
dency to increase this evil, and it is of the first importance 
that some counteracting influence should be employed to 
render a high average standard of merit the paramount 
object of ambition for every member of a corps. A little 
modification of the conditions of local prize meetings might 
do much to excite this feeling. Companies might be pitted 
against companies, instead of trusting their reputation to the 
performance of selected champions, and a still more powerful 
incentive would be furnished by judicious competition on 
the same principle between the companies and sections of 
each separate battalion. 

The exclusive attention to individual excellence is not 
the only reason, though it is probably the chief reason, 
why a high average standard has not been reached. 
While many Volunteers cannot be made to shoot because 
they despair of attaining personal distinction, many more 
are deterred by the difficulty of obtaining opportunities 
for practive. It has been demonstrated by the experience 
of the Hythe School, and by the very high skill acquired 
by some of the regular regiments, that actual practice is 
not essential for reasonably good shooting. Hythe is a 
place where men are taught to shoot before they have 
fired a single ball ; and, with or without convenient practice 
grounds, Volunteers, if supplied with an adequate staff of 
instructors, and willing to go through the necessary drill, 
might be brought at least up to the level of the best of 
the regiments of the line. Target practice, it is true, is 
absolutely necessary for the acquisition of first-rate skill, 
and it is still more necessary in the case of Volunteers, to 
relieve the drudgery of the preliminary training, which 
the army submits to partly from the force of discipline, 


‘and partly from the temptation of extra pay to those 


who pass a certain standard. Theoretically, the Hythe 
doctrine is sound enough, at any rate up to a certain 
point ; but practically, it is to be feared that the Volun- 
teers as a body never will be made to shoot well uutil 
they have gré&ter facilities for practice than they have 
yet been able to acquire. Every commander of a corps 
must know how much remains to be done, notwithstanding 
the display at Wimbledon, to make real riflemen of the 
whole army of Volunteers; nor can it be doubted that 
the natural means of attaining this end are the substitu- 
tion, to a great extent, of aggregate for personal compe- 
tition, and the supply of adequate opportunities for 
practice. The future history of the Volunteer force which 
has sprung up with so marvellous « vigour will depend 
mainly on the earnestness with which these matters may be 
attended to. When every Volunteer can shoot, we may 
indulge in congratulations which the Wimbledon exhibition 


only partially justifies ; and it should be the aim alike of the 


Volunteers themselves, and of the Government in its dealings 
with them, to promote the general efficiency of the whole 
body with even more than the anxiety which is shown to 
reward extraordinary skill, 


COOLIE EMIGRATION TO FRENCH COLONIES. 


LITTLE virtue sometimes goes a very long way in the 
case of Imperial and Royal personages. Napoxgon III. 
has just been immensely bepraised by our newspapers for an 
act of philanthropy which may fairly be said to represent 
the minimum of self-denying benevolence. He undertakes, 
for a consideration, to relinquish a system of “free African 
“ emigration” which, by his own confession, is simply the 
slave-trade under the thinnest possible disguise ; and half 
the English press is in ecstasies at this new proof of his dis- 
interested good faith. He gives orders, in a letter to his 
Minister of Marine, that the kidnapping of negroes shall be 
discontinued from and after a certain date, because our 
Government has engaged to furnish him with a substitute 
which will, as he hopes, answer the same practical purpose ; and 
straightway British journalists rejoice over this new proof 
of the fidelity of our ally and the vitality of the Anglo- 
French alliance. Never was praise more easily earned. 
The utmost that can be said about the matter is, that the 
French Emperor has no decided preference for scandalous 
and shameful ways of attaining his ends when a compara- 
tively creditable mode of action promises to be equally 
effectual. As for the immoral principle of procuring negro 
labourers for his colonies par voie de rachat, he distinctly 
reserves it in the very document which has so delighted the . 
heart of British philanthropy. The practice is to be 
relinquished as soon as the Coolie emigration arrange- 
ment with England comes into full operation, but 
we are plainly given to understand that it may here- 
after be resumed should that arrangement not work satis- 
factorily. In a moral point of view, the chief value 
of the recent Imperial letter consists in the frankness 
of its admissions. It is expressly acknowledged that the 
African emigration system was from the first neither more 
nor less than slave-trading with good intentions, and that 
the purchase-money paid for the emigrants “ constituted a 
“premium on slavery.” For the rest, the whole affair is 
treated as the merest matter of business. Par voie de rachat 
the enlightened Emperor has hitherto enlisted labourers 
for the service of French tropical planters ; and par voie de 
rachat English diplomacy has induced him to renounce a 
nefarious system. Literally, we have bought him off. The 
graceful acceptance of a bonus for desisting from an admitted 
wrong is perhaps the very cheapest form of virtue yet known. 
It remains to be seen whether England has not paid far 
too high a price even for so desirable an object as that of 
inducing the French Government to drop its new African 
slave-trade. The Treaty of last year, under which the colony 
of Réunion is about to supply itself with Coolies from British 
India, appears to us a most questionable piece of policy. On 
its very face, it confesses, by the minuteness and stringency 
of its precautionary stipulations, that the system which it 
sanctions is liable to the grossest abuses ; while it also sug- 
gests at every point the extreme difficulty of effectually 
repressing such abuses when committed beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Crown. Provisions for the health, com- 
fort, and good treatment of Coolie labourers, which are 
excellently adapted to their object when the labourer is sent 
in a British ship to a British colony—and when, from the hour 
of his embarkation to that of his return, he is never out of the 
sight of British authority—may become altogether nugatory 
when applied to the case of emigrants to an alien ter- 
ritory. Under this Réunion treaty we are actually 
going to establish a regular British protectorate over 
the labouring population of a French colony—a protectorate 
which can only be worked, if at all, by dint of ubiquitous 
vigilance and ceaseless interference. We are to appoint a 
Consular agent at each port of disembarkation “to commu- 
“nicate with the emigrants before their distribution in thé 
“colony,” and (as we suppose) to take note of all the grie- 
vances which may have accumulated among a few hundred 
men during the voyage from India. This Consular agent is 
to watch over the due fulfilment by French planters, and the 
enforcement by French magistrates, of contracts specifying 
“the number of days and hours of work, the wages and rations 
“ of emigrants, as well as the rate of payment for extra work,” 
with sundry other details. Every Coolie emigrant is to 
“enjoy the right of claiming the assistance” of this agent, 
and “no obstacle shall be opposed to the labourer’s resorting 
“to him and communicating with him”—a very proper 
and necessary provision, no doubt, but one whicli, if 
extensively acted upon, will breed an infinity of quarrels 
and jealousies between the official representative of British - 
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philanthropy and the colonial planting community. If any 
emigrant is made to work more than the stipulated mini- 
mum of “six days in seven” and “nine hours and a half a 
“ day,” or complains of the quality or quantity of his rations, 
or is refused the “gratuitous medical treatment” which a 
considerate diplomacy guarantees to him—or, being “ per- 
“ manently incapable of work, either by sickness or by any 
“ other cause beyond his own control,” finds any difficulty 
about getting a free passage home—the British agent will be 
bound to investigate the grievance and demand redress. That 
much-burdened functionary will further have to make him- 
self master of “the labour regulations of Martinique,” which 
are to “serve as a basis for all the regulations of the colony 
“ with regard to Indian emigrants, subjects of Her Britannic 
“ Majesty,” and it will be his business to see that they are 
scrupulously observed. In short, this Réunion treaty—the 
provisions of which will, it may be presumed, be extended to 
every French dependency that receives our Coolies—goes a 
long way towards dividing the government of the island in 
equal moieties between the French authorities and the 
British Consular agent. 

Of course there is not a word to be said against these ela- 
borate precautions for the welfare of a helpless and ignorant 
cliss of British subjects, placed by our act under alien 
masters. There is not a single superfluous item in this cata- 
logue of securities for the good treatment of the Coolies. To 
attempt less would be to abdicate all responsibility for the 
fate of men who, by our express sanction, expose themselves 
to the risk of oppression and ill-usage in a foreign country. 
If there is to be any Coolie emigration at all to French 
colonies, we are bound in common humanity to take every 
imaginable guarantee against abuse. Yet it is impossible to 
see how such a system of incessant official meddling in the 
internal arrangements of French colonial plantations can ever 
work without (to say the least) a vast deal of friction. It 
needs no gift of prophecy to foretell that the provisions of 
this treaty will either remain, to a great extent, a dead letter, 
or will yield, if vigorously carried out, a plentiful crop of 
petty quarrels. The resident British agent will certainly 
not be a popular person in the island if he makes a point of 
doing his duty—not to speak of the danger of an indiscreet 
and ultra-zealous officer over-doing it. It seems inevitable 
that any man entrusted with functions so delicate must choose 
between habitual connivance at known irregularities and 
ceaseless bickerings with the planters and the local autho- 
rities. Neither branch of the alternative can be contem- 
plated with satisfaction. It would be to the last degree 
discreditable for our representative to acquiesce in the breach 
of stipulations which we have deliberately judged necessary 
to satisfy our sense of duty towards our Hindoo subjects ; 
and, on the other hand, it would be highly inconvenient to 
be always discussing charges of cruelty against French 
colonists, and of bad faith against French colonial function- 
aries. On the whole, it is impossible to admire this triumph 
of British philanthropy and diplomacy over the promoters 
of “free African emigration.” It is greatly to be feared that 
we have made ourselves responsible for evils over which 
we shall have no adequate control, and that our Coolies are 
going to perform involuntarily the same good office for the 
African negroes that the African negroes performed for those 
unfortunate American races whose cruel maltreatment b 
the Spaniards aroused the sympathies of Las Casas. Of all 
the successes which it is possible for the chivalry of benevo- 
lence to achieve, the, substitution of one innocent victim 
for another is the least satisfactory. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 
A COMPLAINT has recently been made by some warm 


friends of the working-classes, that the men who are 
now on strike have been unable to obtain a hearing jor their 
case through the medium of the more influential part of the 
daily press. The absence from the columns of the Times of 
those suicidal arguments which the leaders of strikes have been 
accustomed to address to the public may very possibly be due 
to the cause alleged; but if it be so, nothing could be more 
advantageous to the Unionists than to have the temperate 
statements of judicious friends substituted for the very different 
-representations which they themselves would probably have 
published. The names of the gentlemen who have come for- 
ward as the apologists of the most senseless strike which has 
ever been attempted are a sufficient guarantee, not only of the 
genuineness of their belief in the case which they present, 
but of the accuracy of the few new facts which their letter 


brings forward. If they are known as enthusiasts in the 
cause of associated labour, they are almost all of them men 
accustomed to sift evidence arid deal with documents ; and it 
may be assumed that their statements, so far as they go, 
though confessedly derived from an ex parte source, give a 
substantially correct account of the facts of the quarrel. 
Beyond this, however, we cannot go; and there is indeed 
sufficient evidence on the face of their protest to show that 
in their theory of the motives of the strike they have been 
led far astray—partly, perhaps, by their own enthusiasm, and 
still more by the concealment of the real objects of the move- 
ment which their informants have for once had the prudence 
to practise. 

The only peculiarity which appears to attend the present 
strike is the partial accession of workmen who are not sub- 
scribers to the Unions of their respective trades. It is inge- 
niously attempted to use this fact as an argument to repel 
the charge of tyranny which has, on the most irresistible 
grounds, been so often brought against the leaders of these 
organizations. It is tacitly assumed that a cause which is 
supported by some of the non-society men cannot be dis- 
graced by oppression. But the fair inference seems to be 
rather the other way. When a non-Unionist supports a 
strike, there is even less reason for assuming his adhesion to 
be purely voluntary than in the case of a member of a 
Trade Society. The lists of “blacks” and the victims of the 
picket system are for the most part notoriously men who are 
outside the pale of the Trades Unions. It is on them that 
the pressure is first applied ; and when a certain portion of 
them are seen to support Strike Committees composed ex- 
clusively of Union men, it does not appear to follow as a 
matter of course that the action of these dominant cliques 
represents the genuine feeling of the trade at large. In 
point of fact, however, there is no doubt that the theories of 
the Society leaders have, toa great extent, penetrated beyond 
the limits of the Unions themselves ; and it may probably 
be assumed that the socialism which is the spring of almost 
all these movements does largely prevail among tlhe half- 
educated, though not unthinking mechanics who are more 
prone than any others to vindicate their supposed 
rights by strikes which generally end in disaster. The 
truth appears to be, that the dominant party does exercise 
all the tyranny which it dares to practise over those who 
dissent from its views, but at the same time it ought to be 
borne in mind that this tyranny is approved by a large pro- 
portion, if not by an actual majority, in every trade. With- 
out this support it would become impossible, and Mr. Hucues 
and his colleagues are quite justified in saying that the 
struggle is not a mere whim ofa minute section of the trades, 
but is sustained with the concurrence of a large amount of 
floating opinion throughout the working classes. But this 
searcely seems to mend the case. If the doctrines of the 
men are delusions more fatal to themselves than to any one 
else, they do not deserve to be encouraged, however genuiné 
may be their conviction that the power of dictating the con: 
ditions of labour may, by united action, be secured to them- 
selves. 

There is something so puzzling in thie spectacle of men 
striking against the liberty to work much or little as they 
please—a liberty coupled, moreover, with an increase upon 
their former wages—that some hidden motive must clearly 
lie at the root of the movement, and it is impossible to 
form any fair judgment of the case until the objects 
of the men have been brought to light. Two grievances 
are stated by the workmen’s advocates as the justification for 
the strike. One is, that the system of hour payment will lead 
to the extension of the hours of labour, and make any future 
reduction of them impossible. The other is, that payment 
by the hour will do away with the old custom of paying for 
overtime at a rate of fifty per cent. beyond ordinary wages. 
In support of the first of these anticipations, we have the 
fact produced that some employers have refused to en 
men who wish to limit themselves to nine hours’ work. It 
is quite intelligible that this should occur in cases where a 
master is pressed for time in the completion of a particular 
contract ; but as a fresh man must be more serviceable than 
a tired one, there is no reason to suppose that employers, as 
a rule, will prefer ten hours’ work of nine men to nine 
hours’ work of ten men. What the masters no doubt desire ix 
the power of securing extra work whenever time is essen binl's 
and that a large proportion of the men are equally willing 
to earn extra pay on such occasions is proved by the fuety 
which is curiously enough urged in support of the cbmphainty 
that many men are now working twelve hours pdagsrrkt 
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not pretended that this extra amount of labour is extorted 
by pressure from unwilling hands ; and the freedom on both 
sides to enlarge or contract the hours of labour, according 
to circumstances, seems to be the most natural and the 
fairest arrangement which could be adopted. 

The other complaint—that the profit of overtime will be 
diminished by the new system—is probably true as a matter 
of fact; but it certainly is not the motive of the men on 
strike, however they may have dressed up their case to make 
it appear reasonable to those who have espoused their cause. 
It is said that the masters desire long hours, the men short. 
It would perhaps be more correct to say, that masters desire 
flexible hours, and that the unionists wish for an unvarying 
limit. To say that the men, as a mass, desire short hours, is 
to ignore the fact that overtime has, under the old system, 
always been optional with the workmen, and that the more 
energetic among them have been only too glad to earn extra 

The loss of the overtime bonus is the very thing which 
the strike leaders, if consistent, should most desire. For 
years they have struggled with more or less success to make 
overtime-working a sort of crime. Nothing short of the 
absolute prostration of the masters could enable the men 
to enforce a law that no employer, however hard pressed, 
should offer a premium for extra work. In fact, they 
have felt this, and have put the pressure on the other 
side ; and the whole force of the Societies has been con- 
sistently directed to prevent aspiring members from 
monopolizing more than their share of work by toiling 
beyond the authorized term of labour. Clearly, anything 
which tends to discourage overtime will do more to carry 
out this favourite object of the Union than even, the 
moral pressure which they have steadily applied; and 
unless one studiously forgets all the manifestoes which 
the Societies have so often published, it is impossible to doubt 
that they have judiciously, though not very fairly, disguised 
their real motives from the friends who have been kind 
enough to advocate their cause. The man who worked more 
than the customary number of hours has always been re- 
garded, according to the dominant creed of the operatives, as 
a traitor to be put down by the strong hand where possible, 
and in any case to be tolerated rather than protected. The 
loss of profit which very likely may ensue to these black 
sheep of the Societies can scarcely be the real grievance which 
prompts the strike—if, indeed, the system should not rather 
be regarded as the best auxiliary which the labours of the 
Union committees could receive. 

There is obviously something more than the writers of 
this clever apology have discovered, and something very 
different too, to account for the strike which is being so idly 
maintained. The suppression of opinion which is complained 
of is probably the only reason why the real objects of the 
men have not been paraded by themselves as openly as they 
have always been in the course of former disputes. What 
they tell us when they speak for themselves invariably is, 
that they wish to stop overtime and to shorten labour, for 
the purpose of distributing the earnings of their order as 
equally as possible over the whole mass of workmen, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. Of this, their grand object, they 
do not seem to have breathed a hint to their philanthropic 
friends ; but the doctrines of a class are not changed in a 
day, and we are forced to explain the action of this year by 
the theories avowed twelve months ago. The war which 
has been waged at intervals for so long a time is clearly 
one prolonged contest with a very definite, though very mis- 
taken aim. It is not a contest to obtain Better terms as 
between the class of employers and the class of operatives. 
It is a struggle to force upon the masters a system of em- 
ployment which shall lead to a more uniform distribution of 
earnings, and prevent a contractor from availing himself of 
the superior energy and industry of one workman over another. 
This view makes the strike intelligible, though it involves 
pretensions so preposterous that the men have not ventured 
to lay them openly before their own advocates. The expla- 
nation suggested in the letter on which we have been com- 
menting seems wholly inadequate, for it ascribes an energetic 
strike partly to an apprehension of future pressure which it 
would not be the interest of the masters to apply, and partly 
to the desire of the Unions to protect the right of the over- 
ambitious members of their order, whom it has been their 
steady policy for many years to discourage and suppress. If 
a justification can be found for enforcing on employers the 
assumed duty of dividing their work with absolute equality 
among all the operatives of a particular trade, then the men 
on strike may be just. If it can be shown that this levelling 


plan is practicable, and that it will improve the welfare of 
the whole body by depressing the ambition of each individual 
workman, then the Societies may be wise. But as both these 
hypotheses seem to us to be demonstrably false, we can only 
regard the present struggle on the part of the workmen as a 


foolish and unjust attempt to obtain an object which is | 


neither practicable nor desirable for themselves. 


MODERN CHILDREN. 


A® every day the Zimes contains a list of about a dozen 
ladies who are kind enough to take the trouble of keeping 
up the average of the respectable population of England, it is 
curious to think what becomes of all the babies soon after they 
are born. There are plenty of little helpless pets in long and 
short clothes, and plenty of young gentlemen and young ladies. 
But what becomes of the children? They are getting fewer and 
fewer, and a very malevolent fairy puts in their place a set of 
horrid changelings, with crinoline and curls, and talk of dresses 
and cooks. How very rare it is to find a little girl who is 
meek and ignorant and full of fun! The deplorable substi- 
tute who replaces the true specimen of —- is amazingly 
precocious, and fine children now-a-days live in a whirl of ex- 
citement. They learn, it is true, endless lessons, and have 
all kinds of boards, dumb-bells, musical instruments, governesses, 
riding-masters, and other mechanical contrivances for getting 
fussy and formal before their time. They are also addicted to 
reading, and get through the Waverley Novels and Miss Yonge’s 
books | od they are ten, so as to be ready for a clear start, and 
to criticise Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray by eleven. But 
charming as this must be to near relations, they rather over- 
power callous and distant friends by the terrible excitement 
with which they are taught to do everything. If any plea- 
sure is hit on, it is pursued day and night. A dance will not 
do. There must be a regular children’s ball, with roods of 
crinoline, and bouquets big enough for a Court flunkey. But 
the talk is the worst of all. The poor little things are allowed 
and encouraged to discuss their family affairs and the affairs of 
all their neighbours. They are as indignant with the cook, as 
alive to the flirtations of the housemaid, as alarmed about the 
footman’s sobriety as their mamma can be. They are great 
hands at settling the amount on which it is safe to marry, and 
enjoy amazingly the cheap pleasure of voting themselves the 
ps Mean ssible establishment and the gayest possible 
carriage. ven these little reveries of nes and 
fashion are not, however, the worst of their talk. The secular 
are eclipsed by the religious children. There are hundreds of un- 
fortunates under twelve in England who are equal to writing 
tracts—real live published tracts, with pink covers, all out of their 
own memory of other tracts, and who have had startling expe- 
riences and consolations, and can criticise sermons, and even de- 
tect heresy. A philosopher may endure one of the misses in 
crinoline, and even attain an intimacy which will warrant him 
in purge that she shall some day put on an old cotton 
frock and have a good feast of bread and jam with him. But 
the religious child is utterly irreclaimable, and must be suffered 
to grow up in its lost state until it sinks into the abyss, and 
ae one of the leaders or admirers of the tribe of popular 
preachers. 

The secular prodigies have started into existence through causes 
some of which are wholly unconnected with education, and others 
of which belong to what, it must be confessed, is a good side of 
modern education and of the constitution of modern society. In 
the first place, a much greater amount of excitement pervades 
our whole manner of living. It does so, and it must do so. We 
have more money, more easily obtained, than was customary a 
half century ago ; we can travel about much more ; the grades of 
society are much more nicely shaded off, so that the acquaintance 
of every person with a decent income is greatly enlarged. Then, 
again, the intellectual resources of those who do not pursue any 
subject deeply are enormously increased. High art is come into 
fashion ; novels are written to suit and express every phase of 
opinion and feeling ; science has been made — and easy. 
All this naturally tells on the treatment of children. Parents 
do not like to exclude those who are to succeed them from the 
pleasures and advantages they themselves enjoy. The child, too, 
must travel—must see the acquaintances, must enjoy the 
pe of a variety of costumes, and must be taught all that 
teaching has in store. To ‘allow a child to be quiet and 
stupid seems like throwing away an opportunity. It is as if 
the child had senna given it just when chicken and ton 
were going to be put before it in profusion. And as the ¢ 
is thus made the companion of the parents, it is treated as 
acompanion. People who live together must discuss in common 
the subjects they all have at heart. If a ball is coming off, all 
who take part in the conversation seem to have a right to treat 
of the great family questions of dress, decoration, and arrange- 
ment. Ifa domestic bouleversement has occurred, the faults of 
the wrong -doers seem to affect all omer ; and the delinquencies 
of the cook are as important to little Miss Grace as to any one. 
This equality of the children with the parents is also in a 
measure due to the recollections of their own childhood which 
haunt the minds of the parents. They remember that their early 
days were passed in a separation from their elders which x 4 
now view as stiff and ungenial; and they fancy that they 
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severely the horrors of what they consider the dulness of their 
earlier, as contrasted with the excitement of their later years. 
They wish, therefore, to mend matters, and determine that their 
children shall enjoy a pleasanter childhood. The children fall 
very easily into the arrangement, and what is at first treated by 
the parents as an act of condescension is soon claimed tacitly as 
a right by their offspring. 

Philosophical theories have also helped to make children 
precocious and independent. The triumph of erp y is 
one of the hobbies of the day. Itis avery good habit of its 
sort. That all human beings should be cut after one pattern is 
odious and unnatural ; and as social democracy advances through 
the spread of wealth and the diffusion of political knowledge, it 
becomes more and more necessary to let individuals follow 
their own fancies and utter freely their own opinions. It 
is in many ways a great gain that parents should allow 
their children to follow, more than they used to do, the bent 
of their natural inclinations; and the great degree in which 
this has been facilitated in recent years~by the opening of 
new callings and an easier access to old ones, is a solid advantage 
daily felt, though perhaps indistinctly recognised, by hundreds of 
families. But when once an idea takes possession of the public 
mind, it is sure to be pushed further than it will bear. It is a 
very good thing that children, on entering the real world, and 
taking their place as grown-up people, should choose their own 
occupations, and be made as much as possible responsible for 
their conduct and choice. But this is avery different thing from 
allowing children, while they are children, to have a choice about 
everything, to exercise a mock responsiblity, and take a line of 
the consequences of which they can know nothing. Perhaps 
also in some circles science may have come in to aid the con- 
fusion. We do not know who exactly are the people that bring 
up their children in obedience to the revelations of what are 
called biological laws. But as science has an analogy for every- 
thing, we have no doubt that there is some analogy that not only 
warrants, but demands, this precocious independence of children. 
It would be very odd if there were not some kind of fish 
which lets its spawn look out for itself at the earliest possible 
period ; and this, as we know, will constitute a law of growth, 
and show that there ought to be no nursery, and that little girls, 
directly they have put on short frocks, ought to sit up to late 
dinners and wear white kid gloves. If it could also be shown 
that any kind of fungus was early indifferent to its nascent germ, 
then the physical law would be overpowering and irresistible ; 
and so far as biology went, a parent might consider himself lost 
to science for ever if he in any way checked or controlled his 
daughters. It may seem bondi worth while to take notice of 
parents who care about biological laws, but there is no saying 
where a novel and imposing vein of humbug ceases to affect 
ordinary people ; and there must be many people who would feel 
uneasy if they were told that they were educating their children 
in an unscientific way, although they would not exactly own that 
their little girl or boy was to be guided by the experiences of a 
young oyster. 

We could give plenty both of low and high reasons for recast- 
ing this modern system of treating children. As most people 
are really fondest of low reasons, we will begin with the low 
ones. Let us suppose that the object of education is simply to 
give the child the greatest amount of pleasure. Obvionsly the 
parent ought not only to consult the pleasure of the child while 
it is a child, and to be reckless of the future, for it would be eas 
to reduce this to an absurdity, and to insist that the truest kind. 
ness toa child is to permit it to kill itself off at the earliest 
moment that it has learned thoroughly to appreciate raspberry-pie 
and custard. Ifthe whole pleasure of the child is taken into 
account, it is not difficult to see that the sum of pleasure is really 
diminished by this precocious enjoyment of the pleasures and 
pains of maturer years. In the first place, the child anticipates 
and exhausts the novelty of what ought to delight it when it gets 
older. What is a ball to a beginner? what is the first flush of 
housekeeping to a bride, if ever since she was three she has been 
flirting in white silk, and ever since she was six, discussing the 
depravity of domestics? In the next place, many great pleasures 
are thus absolutely lost in life. The pleasures of children are 
very real, although to grown-up people they may seem simple. 
Among the most noticeable of these pleasures, are such petty 
amusements as sliding down a grass slope, spoiling dresses by 
gathering blackberries, taking out the inside of a doll, and bury- 
ing a dead bird with a full funeral service. These are the 
pursuits, half naughty, half good, which strike home to 
the fibres of a childish heart, and which are ruthlessly forbidden 
by the substitution of unmeaning finery, old talk, and domestic 
discussions. It is pleasant, as Horace remarked, to be silly on a 
proper occasion ; and these follies of childhood are as sweet as 
anything can be to the natural infant. If we come to higher 
reasons, we need not hesitate to say that the precocity of chil- 
dren, and their entrance into the amusements, and pursuits, and 
troubles of their elders is sure to vulgarize them. Heaven lies 

‘ about our infancy in real life as well as in poetry. Children are 
for the most part stupid and prosaic, but they are nearer poetry 
than they ever will be hereafter, and unless their imagination is 
stifled it will ordinarily be a little excited by many of the inci- 
dents of childhood, and by. many of the beautiful sights which 
they see for the first time. A sunset, or a beautiful morning, or 


fanciful child, and seem to open to it boundless visions of a heaven 
on earth. It is very bad economy to make these visions fade 
away before their time. But how can a child have visions of & 
heaven on earth, or a dim sense of the mystery and beauty of 
creation, if it is taught to care for nothing but the sit of its frock, 
the wealth of its parents, and the characters of its attendants? 
True wisdom bids parents keep their children at proper seasons 
in the background, in constant subjection, in obedience to an un- 
ceasing men poe They should be limited in the number of direct 
pleasures and treats accorded to them, kept mostly at home, forced 
into regularity and insignificance. No sight is prettier or more 
pleasant than to watch the children of a sensible mother. It is 
charming to see a troop of girls in simple dresses, headed by their 
governess, range themselves in orderly fashion at the luncheon- 
table, under the eyes of avigilantmamma. Those girls are worth 
talking to when they are young, and are worth marrying when 
they grow up. Children love discipline. They like to be guided, 
controlled, and silenced. They enjoy being forced to think of 
none but childish things. It is cay foolish or indolent le 
who plead that this cannot be done without harshness, and with- 
out erecting a barrier between the child and the parent. Children 
find out instinctively when tenderness is real, and cling to a 
parent who they know loves them, however strict may be the 
control exercised over them. It isa = as shortsighted as it 
is mischievous to pander to the morbid desire for a premature 
independence in order to win the gratitude of the child who is 
misdirected. Strict discipline, childish pleasures, exclusion of 
children from conversation on domestic difficulties, and moderate 
but solid intellectual teaching, are the great elements of a good 
home education. 


GRAND JURIES AND ALICE PERRERS. 
WE should probably have said nothing more about the Times 


and its mistakes — at present, thinking our readers had 
had quite enough of them, had not a plausible attack on our 
historical knowledge appeared in that journal on Tuesday 
last. We do not indeed answer to the name of the “ Superfine 
Review,” but as our own words are quoted we can hardly be silent. 
Our opponent calls himself a “ Leisurely Old Book-worm.” He 
supposes his antagonist in our pages to be “a young gentleman 
fresh from his Peter Parley ;” and helooksonour supposed errors as 
instances of ‘‘ scandalous ignorance in fashionable life.” This 
must indeed be amusing to those of our readers who venture to 
guess, as we know that some of them do sometimes venture to 
guess, at the sort of place where and the sort of person by whom 
the article headed ‘The Silly Season” was written. 

First, as to the Grand Juries. The “ Book-worm ” sends us to 
“a certain book called Blackstone's Commentaries.” It is a book 
which we have read, and which we greatly respect in its own 
sphere, but we really do not go to it for information about 
points of English history before the Conquest. When we saw 
the name of King /Ethelred, we naturally turned, not to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, but to ‘* A2Selredes Domas,” in the first 
volume of Mr. Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes, pp. 280-351. 
And as the Times made a quotation in Latin, we looked with 
special attention to the small portion of the Dooms which are 
written in that language—those, namely, ‘Que instituerunt 
Evelredus Rex et Sapientes ejus apud Habam ” (pp. 336-9), and 
the “ Instituta Lundonie” (pp. 300-303). Certainly, there is 
nothing about Grand Juries there; nor did we, at first sight, 
catch our Grand Jurors in the somewhat more cursory examina- 
tion which we made of the English portion. Now, that, to please 
the “ Book-worm,” we have looked to Blackstone, we can see the 
passage which Blackstone and the Zimes must have had in view, 
or rather the passage which the Zimes copied from Blackstone. 
It was the Latin quotation which put us wholly on a wrong scent. 
Why a Jaw of an English King, written in Old-English, and 
translated into modern English on the opposite page, should be 
quoted in Latin, is utterly beyond us. It reminds us of a local 
antiquary who, by way of being as learned as he could, quoted 
Herodotus in Latin, and of a literary lady who referred her 
readers to St. Augustin’s work, Za Cité de Dieu. To be sure, 
Blackstone, who probably did not understand the Old-English, 
a Wilkins’ Latin version. He had no other choice. The 
Times had the choice of quoting the modern English version of 
Mr. Thorpe. Besides the Latin quotation, the word “ Chairman ” 
also put us wrong. We were quite sure there was nothing about 
a “ Chairman” in King Acthelred’s Dooms any more than there 
was a Latin oath put into the mouth of anybody. 

By comparing Bisckstone, Wilkins, a~ ~ Thorpe, we get at last 
at the passage in the Dooms (Thorpe, p. 294, 5-) 

And uit Idestan xii and se ‘a mid and swerian on 
pe man on pat neenne saclearan 
forseegean ne nzenne sacne for! 


In Mr. Thorpe’s version :— 

And the twelve senior thanes go out, and the reeve with them, and swear 
on the relic that is given to them in hand, that they will accuse no innocent 
man, nor conceal any guilty one. ; 

Till we turned to Blackstone, it did not strike us that this was 
aGrand Jury. The Reeve (Gerefa) being joined with the twelve 
thanes shows at once that the twelve thanes were not acting in the 
character of what we should call jurors, grand or petty. But 
Wilkins happened to translate Gerefa by *‘ Preefectus,” a very 


the colours of a butterfly, or a pretty bird, go to the heart of a 


fair translation for one determined to be classical, though, as 
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he kept “ Thanus” he might have kept “Gerefa.” The Times 
then goes and translates“ Prufectus cum eis” by “ with their 
Chairman,” turning the Gerefa into, we suppose, the foreman of 
the Grand Jury. 

Now had we, like the “ Book-worm,” turned straight 
to Blackstone, we should have seen at once the whole 
history of the “playful allusion” in the Times. But to us 
“fashionable young gentlemen” it seemed more natural to test 
@ quotation from King thelred by King ®thelred himself 
than to look for it at thitd hand—&thelred watered by Wilkins, 
and Wilkins watered by Blackstone. The Times, by quoting in 
Latin, caused us to look with most attention in the wrong place. 
The “xii pegnas” barely caught our eye—there was no chairman 
near them, no Latin oath—and we did not identify the passage in 
ABthelred with the passage in the Times. 

We know now why the Zimes quoted King Athelred rather 
than any other king. But we do not admit that the passage 
ptoves grand juries to be as old as Athelred. Still less does it 
prove—what is really the point—that Mr. Walpole said anything 
about King A&thelred, which the Times, in the following para- 
graph certainly implies. Let us go to commentators more recent 
than Blackstone, and certainly better skilled—as scholars of this 

neration ought to be better skilled—inthe history of our earliest 

ws. Mr. Forsyth, in his History of Trial by Jury, discusses 
the passage at length in p. 67, and refers to it again in 
p. 216. He discusses two views—whether these thanes were 
*‘judges” or “ inquisitors of crimes.” He inclines to the latter, 
but ends by eaying that ‘the functions of the twelve thanes, 
considered in this point of view, did not materially differ from 
those of the Court itself at that time—so that the two theories 
are hardly at variance with each other.” In p. 216, where he 
discusses the origin of the Grand Jury, he does not venture to 
earry the Grand Jury itself farther back than to Edward IIL., 
or, in a very rude form, to Edward I.; though le admits, as 
every one must, that the principle on which both Grand and 
Petty Juries are founded is as old as Athelred, or rather as 
ZEthelwulf, Hengest, Witta, or any Teuton we like to name. 

Mr. Forsyth quotes one whom it is sad—unfinished as is his 
work—to have to speak of as the late Sir Francis Palgrave. 
The learning of Sir Francis on these points was never surpassed, 
and his prejudices would not lead him to depreciate “ the Saxon 
Kings.” Sir Francis does indeed go so far as to say (English 
Comimonwealth, i. 214), “the resemblance of the Twelve Thanes 
to a Grand Jury is sufficiently obvious ;” but he goes on imme- 
diately to point out the essential difference—namely, that the 
Twelve Thanes and the Gerefa were acting magisterially, not as 
what we call a Jury. In the next chapter (pp. 249—252), he 
does this still more clearly. Sir Francis quotes Blackstone only 
to refute him :— 

The Thanes or Echevins may equally be confounded with a jury, since the 
floating, customary, unwritten law of tle country was a fact to be ascer- 
tained from their belief and knowledge; and, unlike the suitors, they were 
sworn to the due discharge of their duty. Still each class will be found to 
have some peculiar distinction. Virtually elected by the community, the 
Echevins constituted a permanent magistracy, and their duty extended be- 

md the mere decision of a contested question; but the Jurors, when they 
Sike traversers, or triers of the issue, were selected by the King’s officers, and 
impannelled for that time and turn. 

* * * 

It has been maintained with some degree of confidence, that this “ admirable 
criterion of truth, and most important guardian of public and private liberty, 
is due to our Saxon ancestors; and those who support this proposition have 
1dduced the chapters which we have before quoted from the Anglo-Saxon 
fairs. An accusation, however, is not a trial; and there is a wide difference 
between the Jurors who were recognised functionaries bound to bear testi- 
thony by virtue of their station, and the array summoned to give evidence on 
a particular case, and whose office determines with the occasion for which they 
were convened; and the individuals who have been considered as Jurors, in 
the modern sense of the term, were either sworn magistrates, or performing 
munitipal duties. Assembled in the Wapentake, like the Frankish Eclievins, 
the charge preferred upon oath by the Twelve Thanes and the Gerefa was a 
denunciation, or impeachment, not an investigation of the crime. 1f, as m 
be admitted, they law upon oath, they did not examine the guilt 
of the party. 

There is, of course, not the slightest doubt éhat both Grand 
and Petty Juries are gag op of institutions as old as King 
#Mthelrec, and far older. In this sense the Zimes might have 

one back to Witta, or to Woden himself, if it liked. No one 
can suppose, from the analogy of the Old-English laws, that 
King Athelred’s Twelve Thanes were something quite new. No 
one will deny that Juries, grand and petty, have been gradually 
developed out of something of the kind. But King Aithelred’s 
Twelve Thanes were not what we understand by a Grand Jury. 
Sir Francis clearly points out the difference. King Aithelred’s 
Thanes accused. The Grand Jury may formally accuse ; every 
one knows that practically they investigate. They do not accuse 
of their own knowledge, but only after hearing witnesses. The 
question between the friends and enemies of Grand Juries always 
is whether such a preliminary investigation be needful. 

As for Alice Perrers, the “ Book-worm’’ carefully omits one 
véry important sentence in our remarks. We said, after cortect- 
ing the Zimes’ version, as we supposed, of the ordinance against 
her— 

So at least the ordinance stands in Hallam; and it is hardly worth while 
to search deeper to convict the Times of a stupid blunder. 

he “ Book-worm” carefully conceals our reference to Hallam. 

erhaps he will ask why we trust to Haliam and do not trust to 
Blackstone. Simply because Blackstone is no authority for Old- 
English history; while Hallam, in his own line, for English 


history from the thirteenth century onwards, is the highest of 
all modern authorities. We have tested lim so often, and so 
constantly found hitn accurate, that, if we want to be sure of a 
point without much trouble, we are content to believe him 
without testing him. We turned to Hallam, we found nothin 
like what the Times quotes, and we were satisfied. Challenged 
by the ‘* Book-worm,” we have searched a little deeper. That 
Alice “sat on the bench and interpolated the judgments,” was 
new to us when we wrote our former article; it is new to us still. 
Lingard (iii. 200) sdys not a word about Alice sitting on the 
bench and interpolating judgments, and quotes the ordinance in 
the same form as Hallam. The Parliamentary History, quoted 
by the “ Book-worm,” does not say that Alice sat ‘‘ on the bench,” 
(though possibly it implies it), still less that she interpolated the 
judgments. e “ Book-worm’s” Rapin must be a different 
edition from ours. We find nothing about Alice at iv. 330. In 
our copy (Histoire d’ Angleterre. A la Haye, 1724) the account 
of Alice comes at iii. 243—5, and there is absolutely nothing like 
what the “ Book-worm” quotes. The passage on which the 
whole is grounded comes from the Continuation of Adam of 
Murimuth (p. 219, Fag. Hist. Soc. ed.) and is as follows :— 

Deinde isti de communitate de Gadi Alicia Perers graviter sunt con- 
questi, que nimis familiaris erat domino regi Edwardo. Hee enim fuerat 
accusata de plurimis malis, que per eam et ejus fautores fiebant in regno, 
nam supra niodum mulierum nimis est supergresea: sui etenim sexus et 
fragilitatis feemines immemor, nune juxta justitiarios regios residendo, nune 
in foro ecclesiastico juxta doctores sedendo, et pro defensione causarum suarum 
suadere, ac etiam contra jura postulare, minime verebatur: unde propter 
scandalum et dedecus, que inde regi Edwardo plurimum resultabant, petie« 
runt ab illo eam penitus amoveri. 


Here we do find Alice, in a certain sense, “sitting on the 
bench,” though there is nothing about her “ interpolating the 
judgments.” But the Times and the Book-worm utterly mis- 
conceive the story. We understood, and still do understand 
the Times to mean that Alice acted as a judge, much as Lord 
Campbell fancied that Queen Eleanor of Provence acted as Lady 
Chancellor, only of her own will and pleasure and without any 
commission. ad this been the case, the Commons could hardly 
have failed to mention this offence in their petition, instead of 
the surely lighter offence of “prosecuting causes by way of 
maintenance.” What we learn from the contemporary chronicler . 
is the peculiarly audacious way in which Alice prosecuted causes 
—namely, by going personally into court, sitting down by the 
judges, and there, not “interpolating judgments,” but pleadin 
and demanding (suadere et postulare), doubtless in a way cick 
more irresistible than the learned gentlemen below. Mr. 
Hallam, Dr. Lingard, and seemingly the contemporary House 
of Commons, while recording the essence of the story, omitted 
this picturesque incident. The Times got hold of it somehow or 
other, perverted it into a form in which it certainly was “ new to 
us,” and, we should think, to most other people too; and then 
turned the presumption of one woman, which the public opinion 
of the time at once rose against, into ground of calumny against 
we know not how many reigns. Certainly, he who did this is, as 
the Book-worm says, a “ different sort of historical student from 
our critic.” 

The “Old Book-worm” may be told, once for all, that 
“ fashionable young gentlemen,” such as ourselves, have a wa 
of writing, when they have time, from original authorities. If 
by any chance they have not time, they then write from those 
few modern writers who are so accurate as to be equally trust- 
worthy with the originals, “ Leisurely Old Book-worms,” on the 
other hand, seem to oe! to turn to some third-hand modern 
writer, whom the fashionable young gentlemen seldom think of 
opening. It may thus often happen that a fashicnable young 
gentleman may be ignorant that a certain writer has made a 
certain statement, and that this may, to a leisurely Old Book- 
worm, seem as if the young gentlemen were ignorant of an 
historical fact. If we were to write the history of the Norman 
Conqueror, from Florence and the Chronicle, or the History of 
Philip of Macedon from the contemporary Athenian orators, we 
have not the slightest doubt that the Book-worm could correct 
us in every page on the authority of Hume and Mitford. We 
have, however, learned one thing—if we ever again dispute 
either with the Zimes or with the Book-worm, we will first of 
all look to the worst authorities we can think of, that we may 
hot only laugh at the blunder itself, but may further amuse 
ourselves with tracing its history. 

Possibly we may be asked, Must a man, before he writes a 
leading article, turn to Athelred’s Dooms, Adam of Murimuth, 
arid we know not what else? Undoubtedly not. But, if he has 
not read or referred to such out-of-the-way authors, it is better 
that he should not talk about things for which reference to out- 
of-the-way authors is necessary. King Athelred had just as 
much to do with Mr. Walpole’s speech as the Gorilla has to do 
with subscriptions to Count Cayour’s monument. But the one 
looked learned, the other looked smart, and that was enough. 

Lastly, we see that the leisurely Old Book-worm allows judg- 
ment (uninterpolated by Alice) to go by default against the equal 

artition of Poland and the Senate that chaffered for the price of 
Hannibal's camp. We beg to assure the Book-worm that, think- 
ing the statement about Hannibal sounded odd, we still turned 
to Livy (as we did to King AXthelred) before we wrote a word 
about it; but we should not be in the least surprised if the 
Book-worm should be able to set us right out of Pinnock’s 
Goldsmith, or, for aught we know, out of “ Peter Parley.” 
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FASHIONABLE FACTORY GIRLS. 
Wwe do not know whether Lord Raynham has at present 
a 


nything on hand. If not, perhaps he will accept from us 
a friendly hint of a field on which his philanthrepic energies may 
find a worthy object. Owing to the benighted condition of the age, 
many of his ana his friends’ recent enterprises have miscarried. 
Parliament absolutely declines to emancipate the fleas, or to esta- 
blish a habeas corpus for the cab-horses, or to flog aggravating hus- 
bands, or to restrain maid-servants from the pernicious liberty of 
leaning out of window. He will therefore hear with joy of a case 
of oppression and suffering from which no Parliament, however 
hard-hearted, can turn away. As the knight-errant of the lower 
animals in general, and young women in particular, we invite 
him to an enterprise which will require and reward all his 
gallantry, in both senses of that ambiguous word. We only 
hope that when he has triumphed, and the wreathed offerings of 
grateful womanhood rest upon his brow, he will not forget the 
humble instrument to whose suggestions he will owe his glory. 
We have to inform him, then, that in this metropolis there is a 
vast district where all thé horrors of ‘‘overtime” are inflicted with- 
out remorse, and almost without limit, upon a class of young 
and helpless females. A large number of young women, from 
the ages of sixteen to thirty, living in the West-end of the 
town, are engaged in the manufacture of a certain article of 
general consumption. They are employed, as a rule, for 
fifteen hours a day on week days, and for six or seven on 
Sundays. But these fifteen hours are not the ordinary hours of 
factory labour. The working-day begins at twelve o'clock at 
noon, and ends at three o'clock the next morning; but it is 
not uncommon for girls to work at it even till five, for the chance 
of better pay. The business is carried on in a hot and 
stifling atmosphere, from which ventilation is carefully excluded; 
but at certain intervals in the process the workers have to move 
suddenly, bare-headed and bare-shouldered, into the cold night 
air. The dress in which, according to the custom of the trade, 
the manufacture is conducted, is so light and ill-adjusted as to 
increase to the utmost possible extent the dangers of this 
change of temperature. Fatal illnesses are not uncommonly 
the consequence of this enormous labour under such unhealthy 
conditions. The mental results are still worse. The manu- 
facture in question is found to have the peculiar property of 
predisposing its victims to idiotey; and of course, after the 
greater part of the day and night has been spent in exhausting 
toil, neither time nor strength is left for anything in the nature 
of self-culture or self-education to counteract its operation. The 
natural consequence is, that both the intellectual and physical 
development of this class of young females is very low, and con- 
stantly becoming lower. For their miserable toil the remuneration 
is wretchedly scanty. In pursuance of a peculiar custom it is paid 
in very unequal portions, and is moreover distributed by lot. 
Some of the young women who are lucky in the lot they draw, 
obtain an amount of recompence which may be said to repay 
even such labour as we have described. But the majority obtain 
little or nothing for their pains. Fed by hope, which the over- 
seers of the factory ealpaly encourage, they continue their 
round of wearing and dreary toil for fifteen or even twenty years, 
and find themselves at the end even poorer than when they began. 
We need hardly particularize more closely to Lord Raynham the 
case of which we speak. The manufacture in question is that 
of “ small-talk”—an article which he probably does not consume 
—and the young females who are employed for fifteen hours a 
day in producing it live chiefly in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
gravia and May Fair. It is indeed an opportunity for the inter- 
position of philanthropists. There never was such a case for a 
short-time agitation. Even if Lord Raynham’s own favourite 
a could be applied, and they could all be employed as 
ineri-drapers’ assistants, the lot of these unfortunate young 
women would be materially improved. 
These Belgravian young ladies are, indeed, very much to be 
itied. The inexorable necessity of getting a livelihood somehow 
imposes upon them this pernicious toil ; for without it husbands 
are, according to the traditions of Belgravian wisdom, not to be 
obtained. But, having forced this system on the young ladies, 
society turns round and abuses them for its results. The elder 
sons, to charm whose wearied and used-up existence this gigantic 
production of small-talk is carried on, actually have tlie effroute 
to complain that the young ladies of the present day are stupid. 
We are not disputing the melancholy truth. There is no room 
left for disputing what is lamented, but admitted, on all sides. 
The demand that has sprung up for pretty horsebreakers is a 
sufficient proof that the legitimate article has become quite un- 
marketable. It is too true that the young-lady brain, whatever 
there was of it, is slowly wearing away. But it does not lie in 
the mouth of her hard taskmaster to reproach his victim with 
the injuries his own exigence has caused. Let the exacting parti 
who complains, deliberately count over the trials through which 
that brain has to pass, and then say whether any native strength 
of texture or excellence of preparation could avert the melan- 
choly result. If he really wishes to probe the evil to the bottom; 


- let him ask the next silly young lady with whom he dances to 


favour him with a diary of her occupations duritig the space of a 
single day. In the present state of the marriage market, such a 
modest request pre) not be refitsed to any thorouglily eligible 
young gentleman. When he obtains the precious document, he 
will find that the existence of the fair chatterbox at whose 


empty-headedness he has been marvelling consists entirely of 4 
ceaseless round of talk, talk, talk. The occupation is never varied, 
but only the ostensible amusement under which the occupa- 
tion is disguised. It may be the exhibition, in Rotten Row, of a hat 
copied after the last new horsebreaker’s pattern. It may be the 
destruction of poor Aunt Sally’s pipe on some hot suburban lawn, 
It may be the calmer delights of the “ kettle-drum,” when the 

oung married women talk over their husbands, and exchange 
hints upon conjugal strategy—or the stiff dinner, or the asphyxiat- 
ing drum, or the revolution on one’s own axis which is called danc- 
ing. These areonly different modes of weaving the meshes of small- 
talk by which the angling maiden hopes to land her golden prey. 
During all these various occupations she must be chattering, ever 
chattering, about something. What that something is, all men 
who have suffered under it know too well—the heut, the weather, 
the last party and the next, her neighbours’ misconduct, and her 
friends’ ugliness, and the general hideousness of every dress 
except her own. .For fifteen hours out of every week-day her 
poor little brain, ill-prepared by an education of mere accomplish- 
ments, must be spinning out of its own weak substance eternal 
talk upon these edifying topics. And these exertions are not 
confined, as furmerly, to the season. No sooner is the season over 
than the country-house begins. Scotland for the autumn, and 
England for the winter, furnish a season pretty nearly as 
severe as that of London. The so-called gaiety is quite as con- 
stant, and the hours almost as bad. And, as recent experiments 
appear to many mothers to have established the superiority of 
country-house dissipation for matrimonial purposes, the manufac- 
ture of small-talk goes on more furiously than ever. Only, the 
opportunities for ¢éte-d-tétes being very much greater, it is apt to 
become a good many shades more tender. But, whether mingled 
with the tenderness of the shrubbery or the pertness of the ball- 
room, on it must go without respite or relaxation, till a bridegroom 
capable of settlements has been won, or the chilling threshold 
of old maidship has been reached. Is it a matter of surprise that 
under such treatment a young lady’s intellect becomes a vanish- 
ing quantity? It is rather wonderful that any portion of it sur- 
vives—even that small portion of it which subsequently re- 
appears under the faded charms and developed outline of the 
fashionable mother. No other human being could go through 
such trials and retain even the rudiments of a mind at the end, 
The toughest intellects could not stand it. We should like to 
make the experiment on Mr. Gladstone or Lord Westbury, if 
either of those great men would sacrifice themselves in the 
interests of science. We entertain no doubt that if one of these 
grave personages were condemned to five years of hard fashion- 
able labour, to spend all his waking hours in fashionable conver- 
sation, discussing balls and concerts, matchmaking and scandal 

he would come out at the end with an intellect as nearly washed 
out as that of the most inveterate ball-goer in Belgravia. 

It is a consolation to think that in course of time the evil must 
cure itself. The system will cease as soon as it becomes clear, 
even to the obtusest mother, that it has ceased to pay. Already 
the tide of feeling on the male side is beginning to turn against 
it. Men do not relish the alternative, which is apt to befall the 
husband of the regular ball-goer, of either turning chaperon 
himself, or leaving that office to be more tenderly performed by 
the volunteer zeal of other young men. Mothers should take 
warning in time, and not invest in a falling stock. The market 
is ewben London girls are showing signs of heaviness, and 
country-bred girls are becoming firmer every day. A reaction 
will come soon, if they are not wise in time, and eligible elder 
sons will be seen scampering over the country, ransacking rural 

arsonages and retired manot-houses for wives. Evil days are 
in store for the mainmas, if they do not compromise matters with 
the growing utilitarianism ofthe men. There is no knowing where 
arevulsion will stop. Times may come when nimbleness in playing 
polkas or dancing them will be looked on as an unpractical accom- 
plishment, and when cleverness in imitating horsebreaker fashions 
will cease to attract admiration. Men may even come to be 
so prosaic as to wish that future housewives should know 
something about managing a household. Perhaps they may go 
so far as to desire that some traces of mental cultivation, however 
minute, should be discoverable in the conversation on which they 
are to depend for amusement during great part of their lives, 
Possibly they may even be so fastidious as to prefer to take their 
wives from houses in which scandal does not form the main topic 
of daily conversation. This is an evil prospect to put before the 
eyes of an honest Belgravian matron. She had better anticipate 
these dangers, and, by plenty of loud professions and a few 
unimportant practical concessions, make terms, while it is yet 
time, with the changing spirit of the age. 


A WEEK OF HORRORS. 

{orm crop of horrors which is proverbially said to be gathered 

in the late English autumn, and to accompany the gloom 
of November, has been reaped duritig the past week and in thé 
noon of summer. To attempt to account for the coincidence of 
gteat and exceptional crimes is only to register our incompe- 
tence to make anything out of their arrangement, either in the 
way of connexion of as characteristic of what are really the mere 
accidents of climate, season, or social laws. Somebody once 
tried to prove that Wales wis remarkable not so much for the 
number as for the peculiar atrocity of its criminals. As little 
came of the investigation which sought to establish a theory 
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connecting violence against the person with scenery and race, 
as is likely to be gained by Mr. Buckle’s law of averages, giving a 
fixed and ordained percentage of violence and crime. Here, 
in London, and in the very heart of London, just where the 
tide of population and social control is at its highest level, a 
deed of blood and of murderous assault of the darkest stain of 
crimson has been done; and in the very same week, under 
the walls, and almost in the very presence of a Royal 
household, a noble gentleman of high connexions is accused 
of attempting, under circumstances of unusual atrocity and 
cowardice, to murder his own son. A doctrinaire student, recalling 
the pedantry of the assassin of Kotzebue, fires a pistol at the 
King of Prussia, not on any high tyrannicide principles, but 
because, in his maundering jargon, that sovereign, though not 
so bad, as kings go, is judged to be unfit or unwilling to conclude 
or solve the problem of German unification. Descending in 
the social scale and returning to our own domestic deeds, 
the narrative of the murder of an inoffensive youth at Cambridge, 
under circumstances of some obscurity, sinks into a certain tame 
insignificance when compared with another tragical event at 
Epworth—a Lincolnshire village, hitherto known only from its 
connexion with the Wesley family—where a rustic Medea, pro- 
bably under the influence of frenzy and mental disease, has 
murdered three of her children. 

In two of these cases—the “ murderous assault in Northumber- 
land-street ” and the “case of the Baron de Vidil "—to adopt the 
distinctive phraseology of the reporters—there are circumstances 
of obscurity and mystery which not only add to the interest of 
these horrid events, but justify a certain hesitation in using the 
term “ murderous,” which appears most justly to attach to them. 
All the elements of romance familiar to the readers of the circu- 
lating library concur in “the Twickenham tragedy ;” and there 
actually seems to be evidence for what almost everybody, when 
it was only the talk of London, set down as the hallucination of 
some half-witted youth who had, perhaps, under the influence of 
mental disease, attempted to embody in fact a study of Mr. 
Reynolds’ full-bodied novels. French barons, the personal 
friends of Royal exiles, who marry English wives, and get 
entangled in pecuniary difficulties with their own sons, and 
attempt assassinations in shady lanes in the pastoral suburbs 
of London, are usually thought to be mythical characters. But 
much of what is alleged of the Baron de Vidil’s curious career 
remains without contradiction ; and there is very clear and dis- 
tinct evidence of at least an actual assault of a severe character 
—evidence, too, which seems to have been nearly lost by an 
illness more sudden and curious than usually occurs in real life. 
After what is already known, people almost begin to be ready to 
acquiesce in the still more wonderful circumstances which have 
been detailed; and, now that young Vidil seems, under the 
influence of a weak or lofty filial piety, likely to withhold his 
evidence, we shall be almost ready to think it quite in the order 
of nature that a son, all but murdered by his father, was held in 
silent terror under the fascinating and threatening gaze of his 
murderer oo three days over his blood-stained bed at 
a London hotel. hichever way we take it—even putting aside 
the suggested motive for the alleged assault, and taking no 
account of the mysterious hints let fall by the son at Bow-street 
—the whole story, true or false, is one of the most remarkable 
on record. 

As to the Northumberland-street assault, it seems to concentrate 
and exhaust all the accredited commonplaces of the romantic 
drama. Everything is of that thrilling interest which has hitherto 
been only possible at the minor theatres, or in tales pub- 
lished in weekly penny numbers. It is only in the Mysteries vf 
the Court of London, or in the pages of M. Dumas, that bill- 
brokers live in apartments furnished and decorated with regal 
wealth, and sumptuous alike in splendour and an accumulation 
of treasured dust. We have occasionally heard of, but no human 
being ever met, that‘conventional hero of the feuilleton, who 
never suffered the solitude of his mysterious rooms overhanging 
the river to be broken by the intrusion of servants. It is the 
first time we have known ivory-handled pistols to be wielded by 
men of flesh and blood; and new notions of the strength of the 
human skull and the weakness of forged iron are presented to us 
when we are asked to receive as fact a pair of tongs broken into 
atoms, and the subject of this vigorous discipline having actually 
lived for some days, and for a time thought to be in a way of 
possible recovery. We are hardly surprised at the vivid language 
of the gentlemen of the press. With so large a canvas, anda 
subject so stimulating, even a sober painter might be pardoned 
for the free hand with which the blood was dashed 
about, and with which the accessories of the lawyer-discounter’s 
rooms are drawn, or rather coloured, by the Fuselis of the 
penny papers. But, apart from the exaggerated language of 
the narrative, there must be something of real interest and im- 
portance to tell—although, oddly enough, now that one of the 
actors in this frightful encounter is dead, there is a reasonable 
prospect of the truth never being known at all. With so 
vast a fieid of conjecture, and with so sturdy a rock of perplexity 
ahead as the gallant Major seems prepared to present when 
he denies all knowledge of the polite gentleman who, spider-like, 
asked this very bellicose fly into his death parlour near the 
Strand, it is no wonder that the world of talkers talks at the 
present moment of nothing else. The interests of the civilized 
world and the fate of kingdoms, the imminent collapse of the 
oldest and youngest social organizations in the capital of the Old 


| World and the ay republic of the New World, sink into 
insignificance before the bulletins from the Charing Cross Hospital 
and the small-talk concerning the Vidil family. 


A single reflection occurs tous. A whole civilized community, 
and masses of people inconceivable in numbers and of all degrees 
of intelligence and susceptibility, are at the present moment 
occupied with these narratives of murder and violence. The 
public mind—and the mind of an immensely large public—sups 
full of these horrors. Men of like passions, and, more than this, 
men of the same social standing and pretensions as ourselves, are 
the actors and victims in these dreadful tragedies. Some of us 
may have known personally either Mr. Roberts, or Major Murray, 
or the MM. de Viait There is no reason why we should not 
have dined in their company but the other day. Murder is 
brought very home and close, not only to greater numbers of 
people, but to different people from those before whom it pre- 
sented itself in former times and under different social conditions, 
It seems to be almost a thing of ourselves when it walks about 
unabashed at mid-day in Northumberland-street, and scarcely 
condescends to hide in the populous publicity of Twickenham 
lanes. And then the newspaper intelligence in everybody’s 
hands and mouth invests murder with another kind of 
familiarity. It is not therefore only the deep dye of these 
ctimes, but the publicity of the details, which now-a-days is 
so important. Public thought must be influenced in ways and 
directions of which we can hardly understand the importance, 
by murders every little detail of which is known to and fami-. 
liarly canvassed by millions. Fathers, we dare say, have mur- 
dered their sons for their inheritance in the ages since Agamem- 
non was a brave man, and undoubtedly a scuffle for life has been 
fought out ere now ina solitary room, to the full as deadly as 
that which took place in Northumberland-street last week ; but 
the sacred poet of the penny papers did not sing these things. 
For one person who talked over the bloody murder of the baron 
two centuries ago, and under other conditions of European life, 
perhaps a hundred thousand canvass a similar deed now. When 
everybody dwells upon it—makes it the subject of his daily 
conversation and his nightly dreams—we are presented with a 
state of things which is well worthy of consideration. The 
general talk about great crimes and the general interest in them 
may have very subtle and curious bearings on general morals, 
How all this tellsa—what it influences, and how, and whom— 
what may be its results upon crime, and the general estimate of 
crime, it is not possible to say. But that it has an influence 
deep and far, and that the public mind of England is at the pre- 
sent —— largely acted upon by this influence, it is impossible 
to doubt. 


SOUTH WALES. 


ik was a very good sign when Mr. remy J first thought it 
worth while to extend the series of his famous red Hand- 
books from foreign parts to places within our own island. 
Englishmen are always travelling; but, except two or three 
beaten routes, they commonly know next to nothing of their own 
country. Some of the causes are obvious. There is somethin 

more exciting in visiting foreign countries, and, while English 
railways and inns—we beg pardon, hotels—keep up their present 
scale of prices, a great deal more may be seen for the same money 
on the Continent than in England. Still the fact is plain, and it 
is one which we think is to be regretted, that the average 
Englishman knows very little of what is to be seen in England. 
The Handbooks are, we hope, a sign that people are beginning 
to look more about them ; and we doubt not that they will greatly 
help to cpen men’s eyes to the vast stores of nature and art 
which lie before us in our own land, if we would only look at 
them. It is a great point to have guides of this kind, not only 
to a few hackneyed tracks, but to whole counties, pointing out 
multitudes of objects remarkable in various ways, many of which 
are hardly known even to persons living in their neighbour- 
hood. A few stereotyped routes make up the whole of the 
United Kingdom which anybody ever sees. Ireland and Scot- 
land are the most favoured, as partaking in some degree of the 
nature of strange lands. North Wales is visited, because to go 
up Snowdon may pass as a home substitute for going up Mont 
Blanc or Monte Rosa. In England proper, “the Lakes,” “ the 
Wye tour,” and, perhaps, the neighbourhood of a few watering- 
places, exhaust all that is commonly supposed to be worth seeing. 
A tour in Norfolk, Somersetshire, or Northamptonshire would, 
to most people, sound like a paradox. Yet the antiquities of two 
of those counties and the combination of natural and artistic 
beauty in a third are worth going a long way to see. To speak 
of the beauties of Stinchcombe Hill would be to use language 
unintelligible to all but the inhabitants of a small district of 
Gloucestershire. Yet it is ow J something to be able to see 
Devonshire, Shropshire, and Brecknockshire at a glance, and to 
have the whole vale of the Severn lying before you like a map. 
To a man coming from a midland county such a scene produces 
a new sense. Geography, which before was a mere list of names to 
be learned by rote, at once becomes a living thing with a real 
meaning. We cannot help thinking that if people saw a little 
more of their own land before they entered on foreign travel, 
they would enter on their foreign travels in a much more intelli- 
gentspirit. The art of observation should be first learned among 
scenes which are comparatively familiar, before the attempt is 
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made to practise it amid the excitement of strange languages, 
strange manners, andeverything alike equally new. 

There is oue district of our own island—one for which 
Mr. Murray has given us one of his latest Handbooks—which 
has often struck us as a remarkable instance of the way in 
which we are apt to neglect very interesting things simply 
because they are easy to be got at. Hardly any Englishman 
ever visits South Wales; and it is the more singular that it is 
so, because people are always on the very verge of visiting it. 
North Wales is one of the most favoured: tourist countries, and, 
though the received tracks hardly do more than graze—if they 
even graze—the South Welsh border, the existence of North 
Wales would, one might have thought, have suggested the 
existence of South Wales also. But, far more than this, few 
English trips are more familiar than “the Wye tour.” People 
go to Ross, Monmouth, and Chepstow, but they never think of 
penetrating to Abergavenny and Brecon. They go into raptures 
over Chepstow and Raglan Castles, and over Tintern Abbey ; 
but they never think of penetrating to wary ow d Castle and 
Lianthony Priory. The long wall of the Black Mountains would 
seem to be looked upon as an altogether impassable barrier. At 
Raglan Castle, we should think that one chief charm in the 

rospect was the noble mountain group around Abergavenny. 
But we should like to know what proportion of visitors to Raglan 
ever think of going on to make a nearer acquaintance with 
Skirrid-fawr and the Sugar-loaf. The land seems to be utterly 
unknown to its neighbours. Get on a high point of Gloucester- 
shire or Somersetshire, and ask a native the names of the distant 
hil!s, and he will be a man of an unusually of ory spirit if he 
can give you any answer less vague than *‘ the Welsh mountains.” 
Mynydd Machen and Twyn-Barllwm might be Snowdon and 
Cader Idris for anything people know who see them most days 
of their lives. The distinction of the counties is given up as 
hopeless. A thing is in Wales, and that is enough. Possibly a 
Snowdonian tourist may know that he is not in Glamorganshire ; 
but we are quite sure that to a large class of people a distinction 
between the shires of Cardigan and Caermarthen would seem to 
be strictly a distinction without a difference. 

The only exceptions to this general ignorance would probably 
arise from the existence of the two watering-places of Aberyst- 
wyth and Tenby. But we doubt whether they make so much 
difference as might be expected. We are not prepared to say 
that those watering-places have declined, but they certainly have 
not developed like some others. Aberystwyth was once the 
nearest point of really good sea to a large part of England. Now 
that railways have reached other places, and have not reached 
Aberystwyth, it is practically nearest no longer. Tenby, 
however, does make a small part of Pembrokeshire a little 
better known than the other districts. Carew and Manorbeer 
have been seen by people to whom Kidwelly and Caerphilly are 
mysterious names. But we should greatly like to know what 

roportion of Tenby visitors ever make that pilgrimage to 
Bt. David's which in times past was held, when gone through a 
second time, to profit the soul as much as one pilgrimage to Rome. 

Yet, little known as it is, the attractions of South Wales are 
both many and various. We do not profess to say that its 
mountain scenery is equal to that in the northern division of the 
Principality, but it is far from deserving contempt. The look- 
out from the town of Brecon upon the soaring crests of the 
Brecknock Beacons is worth going a great deal farther than 
Brecon to see. We can testify that Pyrenzan tourists and Alpine 
tourists have come back and have not found that remembrance 
of the larger object has at all spoiled the enjoyment of the 
smaller. The whole road from Brecon to Abergavenny, the cluster 
of hills round about the last-mentioned town, and the wild 
valley of the Black Mountains which contains Llanthony Priory, 
would call forth enthusiastic admiration if they were in a foreign 
land, but, being in our own, nobody takes the trouble to go and 
look at them. And even in the comparatively tame parts of the 
country—the hill country as distinguished from the more strictly 
mountainous—you may continually come across scenes of exqui- 
site beauty which only need distance to be admired. To sa 
nothing else, you can i tell which way a Welsh river is 
running, which might of itself appear a phenomenon to one born 
and bred in a midland county, 

In the department of antiquities, few people, probably, know 
the wonderful wealth of South Wales. And it should be espe- 
cially noticed how thoroughly the natural and the antiquarian 
attractions chime in together. Take St. David's, for instance— 
the most remote and the most wonderful point of all. That 
strange cathedral church—that interior surpassing the gorgeous- 
ness of our vastest English buildings—that exterior, plain and 
simple almost to rudeness—those surrounding buildings, the 
stately ruins of the palace, the desolate college chapel, the un- 
finished bell tower, would Jose half their value anywhere else. 
It is only in that treeless wilderness, that land of bleak cliffs and 
stern headlands, scattered over with the memorials of nameless 
races of men, that their full force and charm could be felt. In 
the climate of St. David’s, an exterior like Wells or Peter- 


‘borough would have been made only to perish, but the very 


external rudeness rendered the more obligatory a lavish displey 
of internal ornament, to which Wells and. Peterborough have 
nothing to compare. Llanthony would lose half its charm any- 
where but in its native valley, and that valley would certainly 

at least equally a loser if deprived of so goodly an ornament. 
Caerphilly Castle, with its # rampart of mountains, 


Morlais, solitary on its peaked hill, Castell Coch looking down 
on plain and sea and hilis beyond the sea, could be nowhere but 
where they are. Neath and Margam Abbeys occupy sites of 
—- which even the smoke and dirt and ruin of modern 
days have not destroyed in the one case, nor the neighbourhood 
of modern magnificence in the other. The smaller churches, 
again—sometimes valuable, sometimes worthless, as architectural 
specimens—always harmonize with the scenery. The little, rude, 
white-washed buildings, clinging to the hill sides, have there a 
charm which could not attach to the most splendid buildings that 
Northamptonshire or Somersetshire can boast. 

The chief antiquarian strength of South Wales lies in its 
primeval remains and in its military buildings. In both of these 
it yields to no part of the kingdom whatever. In domestic and 
ecclesiastical remains its place is not sohigh. St. David’s Palace, 
indeed, is perhaps altogether the noblest relie of medieval 
domestic work which we have remaining; but, as a general rule, 
the medieval houses of South Wales are neither so numerous 
nor so good as in Somersetshire and some other districts. The 
reason, of course, is to be found in the state of the country, 
which doubtless remained wild and unsettled long after England 
had become comparatively safe and orderly. Many a man in 
Wales was obliged to build himself a fortified castle, who, had 
his lot been cast east of the Severn, would have contented him- 
self with a peaceful manor-house. 

In the ecclesiastical department there is more than many, even 
professed “ecclesiologists,” think for. So little is generally known 
of the South Welsh buildings, that even antiquaries of some 
reputation have no small difficulty in realizing that St. David’s 
and Llandaff are two totally distinct places at a very considerable 
distance from one another. The two cathedrals, considered 
merely as buildings, rank high among our churches of the second 
order, and must not be prejudged, as we fancy they often are, 
by their insignificant fellows at Bangor and St. Asaph. The 
small parish churches are curious rather than beautiful, pic- 
turesque in outline, and suited to their position, but presenting 
little architectural detail. But between these two classes comes a 
long list of small monastic and larger parochial churches of the 
very highest interest. To recount or describe them in detail is 
not our business—we wish merely to point out South Welsh 
antiquities as a subject worth studying. Those who think good 
to take it up, we must send to the successive numbers of the 
Archaologia Cambrensis for more minute information. 

But, besides all this, the district is one of the most practically 
important in the kingdom. Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
are simply the most growing parts of the country. The mineral 
wealth of the mountainous districts has filled what fifty years back 
were barren moors with a thick and busy population, and has 
created the vast export trade of the ports whence that wealth is 
carried to all parts of the world. No doubt practical men, com- 
mercial adi, all this perfectly well, but we are quite sure 
that our professional statesmen know very little about it. We 
can give some amusing instances. Within the last three years the 
country has seenthree elaborate schemes of Parliamentary Reform, 
and two of them have been laid before Parliament with all the 
authority of the Government of the day. Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Bright have all given us their views as to 
the re-distribution of seats in the House of Commons. Now, 
whatever may be said for or against any of those schemes, 
nothing is more certain than that not one of their authors ever 
took the trouble to get up the statistics of the matter. This 
comes out very clearly in South Wales, where the printed 
are peculiarly deceptive. In Wales there exists the system of 
contributory boroughs, by which several towns club together to 
elect amember. We will not discuss the good or evil of this 
system—one which many people seem never to have heard of, 
and which others seem a ow to understand. Good or bad, in 
Wales it is a fact, and must be remembered in going through 
the electoral statistics of the district. ghorance or 
forgetfulness of this fact led Mr. Bright especially into 
some ludicrous blunders. He laid down a rule that all towns 
should be disfranchised which had not 7000 inhabitants. He 
looked in his Parliamentary Companion, and found that Brecon 
had only 6000 and odd, while Cardigan had 11,000 or 12,000. 
He decreed the extinction of Brecon and the prolonged life of 
Cardigan. Now no rational reformer would apply one inflexible 
arithmetical rule to the whole island. The town of Brecon, if it 
stood in Yorkshire or Lancashire, would be utterly insignificant, 
and might not deserve a member; but, standing where it does, it 
is an important local capital, and ought to have its voice in the 
Legislature as much as any other. But this is not all. 
Mr. Bright was utterly wrong, even according to his own prin- 
ciple. He seems not to have known that Brecon is a very much 
larger and better town than Cardigan, and that, if either was to 
be sacrificed, Cardigan ought to be the victim. The thousands 
of Cardigan are made up of Cardigan, Aberystwyth, and onefor 
two other smaller places, whose aggregate of course greatly 
exceeds that of Brecon, which has only one almost invisible con- 
tributory. Again, not one of the three schemes proposed to give 
the huge town of Cardiff a second member. Mr. Bright even 
offered one to “ Monmouth” and refused it to Cardiff. The figures 
of 1851 could not tell our lawgivers that Cardiff had about 
doubled its population since then, that the town had outstripped 
the limits of the Parliamentary borough, and was spreading 
itself over all the adjoining parishes. Mr. Bright looked in his 
book, and found that, in 1851, “ Monmouth” had a larger popu- 
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Jation than Cardiff. He decreed a second member to “ Mon- 
mouth,” and none to Cardiff. Mr. Bright clearly never made 
so much as the Wye tour, or he could not have believed that the 
plossent little town of Monmouth had more than 20,000 inha- 

itants. He seemingiy did not know—seemingly, too, Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord John did not know—that ‘‘ Monmouth,” in Parlia- 
mentary language, means Monmouth + Newport and Usk, while 
“Cardiff” means Cardiff + Cowbridge and Llantrissant. In 
1851, Monmouth and Newport together outstripped Cardiff; but 
it did not occur to any one of our three legislators that this fact 
was hardly groundwork enough for legislation in 1859. 

Another point which, up to the present year, might well 
have puzzled a foreign inquirer is this. Twice a year two judges 
f° to Oakham, and divide between them the civil and criminal 

usiness of the county of Rutland. The criminal judge not 
uncommonly gets a pair of white gloves for his pains. Twice, 
sometimes thrice, a year, one judge has hitherto gone to Cardiff 
and Swansea in turn, and has sat, day after day, to grapple all 
alone with the murders, robberies, embezzlements, difficult com- 
mercial and legal questions, which naturally arise among a vast 
mining and maritime population. At length this evil has been 
remedied, for two judges were commissioned to hold the 

t Lent Assizes at Swansea. As reform has begun, it may go 
on, and we may soon have no longer to ask why, while the 
pettiest towns in the south, east, and centre of England have 
two daily deliveries of letters from London, this boon is denied 
to great commercial communities like Cardiff, Newport, and 
Swansea. Dr. Prichard maintains “the Eastern origin of the 
Celtic nations.” Our legislators seem hitherto to have feared 
that the Cymry might be tempted to fall into some sort of 
Eastern dualism, if they were ever allowed two borough members, 
two judges, or two deliveries of London letters. 

Finally, South Wales has a system of turnpike roads against 
which South Wales itself murmurs, but which an Englishman 
is often inclined to envy. A Gloucestershire man, constrained 
to pay five turnpikes in twelve miles, may well sigh for a visit from 

becca. No such ill fate could meet him when he has once 
erossed the Rumney. There every gate. necessarily franks 
every other gate in the county within seven miles. To be sure, 
Treland and Jersey, Norfolk and Essex, manage better still; 
but, compared with most parts of England, the South Welsh 
system seems a great relief. Sir Cornewall Lewis has endeavoured, 
though hitherto not very successfully, to grapple with the subject 
of highway legislation. We look forward to a day when his 
labours may attain a still higher development, and when the 
roads of all England may be promoted, if not to the freedom of 
Ireland, at least to the modified liberties enjoyed by South Wales. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EXPEDITIOUS LEGISLATION. 


A DEFEATED objector to a legislative measure is in the 
unfortunate position that, whatever the course of events 
may be, they cun never turn out entirely to his satisfaction. 
If the objections which he urged are proved to have been 
well founded, his amour propre may be satisfied, but his 
country suffers. We are placed very much in this dilemma 
m respect to the view which we took of the Bill by which 
the East India Company was dethroned. The issue has fur- 
nished abundant justification to those who urged the necessity 
of deliberation and delay in the conduct of so mighty a change. 
There would be plenty of material for a malignant triumph in the 
blunders which have clustered thick as bees round the progress 
and the working of this measure, if we could forget for a 
moment the damage and the danger of which they are likely to 
be the cause. It required no gift of prophecy to predict that 
machinery so hastily put together could never work either 
smoothly or well. 
carried through with so little regard to even the decencies of 
deliberation. ‘Two measures successively made their appearance, 
representing the two great departments of mental deficiency—one 
appearing to emanate from the simplicity of Lord Lyveden’s, 
and the other from the tumult of Lord Ellenborough’s intellect. 
They fell before no hostile majority—they both perished, before 
they had well seen the light, of their own congenital malfurma- 


tion. At last, when the summer was well on, and members | 


were thoroughly weary, and the Thames had risen to its full 
majesty of stink, more potent than any clepsydra to check the 
exuberance of orators, a third measure appeared. It was a quaint 

iece of patchwork, the product of no single mind, but the 
«nein se resultant of all the conflicting views that agitated 
the House. It was passed in sheer weariness and disgust, 
almost without a semblance of consideration. The night on 
which it was hurried through Committee was a night that might 
have damped the fervour of the most ardent worshipper of Par- 
liamentary Government. A heavy sultry night at the close of a 
day in which the putrid mud-pools of the river had been seething 
in the hottest beams of a July sun, had reduced a thin House as 
nearly to asphyxia as was compatible with the forms of legisla- 
tion. sheng the green benches our representatives lay with 
upturned, white, flabby faces, at respectful distances from each 
other—for it was far too hot for personal contact—while the 
mystic formulas were being repeated over them which converted 
the India Bill into law. So silent was everything in the House, 
except the rupid gabble of the Chairman of Committees as he 
galloped through page after page of clauses, that you would 
almost imagine that he had first suffocated the teen, ond 


Probably no important change was ever | 


was easing his conscience by reading the burial service over 
them afterwards. Only at rare and distant intervals the silence 
would be broken when some metropolitan member of preterna- 
tural vitality lifted himself up to ask a languid and was 
promptly snubbed by Lord Stanley or Sir Hugh Cairns, and 
on ed down by the sufferers around him. So passed the India 

ill. To consult the authorities in India as to its provisions, to 
inquire whether so yast a revolution could be effected without 
throwing some portion of a very delicate machinery out of gear, 
was a precaution that could hardly be expected from a House of 
Commons which was pledged to legislation but was much too hot 
for investigation, or from a reluctant Government whom it had 
chained down to the unwelcome task. 

After legislating in haste, we have since had many favourable 
opportunities for repenting at leisure. A complicated machine 
was taken to pieces, and was left to be put together again as 
might suit the fancies of three or four almost independent 
Executives. Since that time the energies of the Indian Govern- 
ment have been principally engrossed by the perplexing duty of 
remedying the blunders and repairing the omissions of that re- 
volutionary evening. The supplementary executive measures 
were conceived with like haste and followed by like confusion. 
It only needs to mention the words “Indian finance” and 
“Indian army” to call up the recollection of a long train of in- 
extricable perplexities by which the Indian Government has been 
beset ever since the transfer. Something of the financial em- 
barrassment of India has been owing to the hot haste which could 
spare no time for discussing whether it was worth while 
gratuitously to cheapen Indian credit by maintaining for England 
an imaginary freedom from guarantee. But the military service 
of India bears, and will ever bear, far deeper marks of that 
calamitous precipitation. The European mutiny, with all its 
costliness to English finance and English fame, was the direct 
result of the careless hurry with which the Indian Bill was 
passed. But the European mutiny was the avowed cause of that 
Act of last session fcr abolishing the Indian army, on whose 
noxious tendencies we have often dwelt. Whether the fears that 
we expressed be or be not verified by the event, every one will 
admit that the Bill was a desperate cure at the best; and, even 
if unavoidable, wasa terrible necessity. The House of Commons, 
which was content to sanction the overthrow of England’s most 
powerful corporation with the speed of a railway bill, was solely 
responsible for that necessity ever having arisen. 

Another oversight in connexion with the Indian army, smaller 
in its scope, but not smaller in its injustice, has recently been 
brought into public notice by Mr. Bazley. In every service the 
medical officersare apt to be the victims of the proverbial “‘monkey’s 
allowance.” They rise only by merit, and therefore they have no 
powerful friends to defend them. They have no opportunity of 
performing splendid deeds of heroism, and therefore they have no 
newspaper renown to bring them before the public eye. They have 
in their hands none of the ordinary screws by which an injured 
interest squeezes justice out of a Government. They are there- 
fore very much underpaid, both in proportion to their merit and 
to their usefulness. But in the Indian army, where they are 
peculiarly necessary, they are of course peculiarly neglected. 
The pay and rank of medical officers in both the English and 
the Indian army have recently been raised, official eyes having 
no doubt been opened to the necessity of good doctors by find- 
ing that our soldiers in the Crimea died for want of them. 
But for some reason known only to the authorities, the Indian 
medical officers have received only a very stinted share of the 
succour that has been extended to their English brethren. 
Possibly it is due to that triangular duel which is always being 
fought upon the military administration of India between the 
Horse Guards, the War Office, and the India Office, and which 
is a striking illustration of the advantages of having got rid of 
“double Government.” Whatever its cause, its results are 
contrast between the two services that is both mortifying oa 
unjust. It is equally unfair, whether the Indian surgeon is 
ambitious for rank or for pay. It is hardly credible that the 
relative position of the two services has been so arranged by the 
authorities at home, under the last regulations, that Indian 
surgeon-majors have frequently been superseded by officers of 
the British service ten or even twelve years their juniors. In 
respect to pay and pension, the distinction is equally glaring. 
The daily pay of an English surgeon-major of twenty-five years’ 
standing is i/. 15s.; an Indian officer of the same standing and 
the same rank, receives only 1/. 53. a-day. The furlough pay of 
the British medical officer of the same rank is 1/. 5s., while his 
Indian brother receives 10s. 6d., or less than half—though fur- 
loughs are of course far more necessary in the Indian than in 
the British service. After twenty-five years’ service in the wast- 
ing Indian climate, an Indian Inspector-General is entitled to no 
more than 300/. yearly pension. The English surgeon of the 
same rank may have passed his twenty-five years in a temperate 
climate, but he is entitled to 575/., or nearly double. 

Similar unfairness in various degrees prevails throughout the 
whole scale of allowances and ranks. Now this is not only very 
unjust, but exceedingly unwise. Medical skill, like everything 
else, must be bought in the open market. To military rank in 
the army there is attached an amount of social consideration 
which purchases for it a far higher average of ability than the 
mere money payments could command. But the medical officer 
enjoys this consideration only in a very eo pe degree. In 

to obtain medical talent, the State must be content therefore 
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to pay the full pecuniary price which medical talent will fetch from 
other employers. If it can only afford a miserable pittance, it 
will assuredly be miserably served. If it only pays the price of 
a bad article, nothing but a bad article will it get. Now, it will 
hardly be disputed that the preservation of an army’s health is a 
watter in which parsimony is incaleulably wasteful. It is lite- 
rally no wiser a proceeding than losing a ship for a penn’orth 
of tar. Each man of whom an Indian army is composed is the 
result of a long and costly process, the whole value of which is 
staked on the continuance of his efficiency as a soldier. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the European soldier. A re- 
cruiting party is sent down to Yorkshire to find him out—floods 
of village ale are poured forth without stint in order to entra 
him—a large bounty seals his fate—he is fed, clothed, drilled, 
and transported at huge cost—and when at last he stands at 
Barrackpore a trained soldier, he represents a capital which, 
when multiplied by the numbers ofan army, is a very serious item 
in a financier’s calculations. And yet the very existence of these 
costly machines, perfected at such an expense, and assembled in 
such numbers, is threatened every day, not merely by the occa- 
sional dangers of the field, but by the far swifter and feller 
stroke of coup-de-soleil, jungle fever, and military dissipation. 
Surely it is worth a few hundreds more, in the shape of pension 
or of pay, to furnish all the aid that art can give towards pre- 
serving for the longest possible time this expensive mechanism 
at its maximum of efficiency. Both English and French have 
learned to their cost that, when the strain comes, a good doctor 
will soon repay his purchase-money renty fold in the lives that 
he will save. And what is true of Europe is doubly true under 
an Indian sun. 

The world is yet in the dark as to many of the details of the 
novel system by which it is intended to supply the military wants 
of our Eastern empire. If we are to proceed on the American 
maxim—* run a moist pen clean slick through everything and 
start fresh”—it is of course likely enough that the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. In that 
case their complaints will be remedied by the most summary of 
all cures. But it appears, from Sir Charles Wood's reply on 
Thursday, that, like many another grievance, it is still under con- 
sideration, and that the interval of a new reference to India is to be 
added to an already long catalogue of delays. For this miserable 
pay and ambiguous rank are old grievances, and were felt as such 
ong before they were brought into startling relief by the foil of 
the English services. Lord Dalhousie denounced them with great 
energy ; and we do not doubt that Lord Lyveden, by duly pigeon- 
holing the complaint, added another to the long list of his public 
services in that line. We forbear from pursuing the subject, for we 
are penitently aware of the disastrous effects which our indiscreet 
remarks have already produced on the composition of the English 
Peerage. Sir Charles Wood will perhaps be afraid that he may, 
if he reforms too much, be robbed of his fair share of that cen- 
sure which we know was Lord Lyveden’s solitary title to a 
coronet. We trust, however, that no such dread will deter him 
from reforming such abuses as we have mentioned. His tact and 
discretion in the Parliamentary conduct of Indian measures will 
save him, we feel sure, from all apprehension on that head, and 
will prove—with our aid—his surest road to the benches of the 
House of Lords. 


THE CIVIL List PENSIONS. 


Ts House of Commons lost at least one pleasant night by 
Lord Palmerston’s ignominious surrender of the yery un- 
tenable ground which he took on Poet Close’s pension. As soon 
as the Premier, in reply to Mr. Stirling’s question whether the 
Royal Bounty had been bestowed on ‘King Pepple’s Laureate, 
adopted that distinguished ornament of British literature, 
Mr. Stirling gave notice of a motion for a return of all pensions 
anted and charged on the Civil List since the passing of the 
ict 1 Victoria. he motion was made and the return ordered, 
we believe, sub silentio, as the occasion for showing up Poet 
Close had disappeared as soon as Lord Palmerston had deserted 
his friend and bard. A good speech, and at least some amuge- 
ment, have been lost, and the fierce iambics which have hitherto 


laid the squirearchy of Westmoreland under contribution have 


at any rate had one useful result in placing before the world 
a Parliamentary paper of considerable interest. In this brief 
return we find a record of a country’s gratitude—twenty years 
of gratitude—to its distinguished names. We hardly think that 
either Se and art, or the 

inciple of appropriation adopted, does us very great honour. 
The ct under which those pensions were granted was not a 
very creditable one. Its object was to limit the possible abuses 
to which the Royal bounty might be applied, and to pro- 
vide for a responsible application of the public beneficence. 
Such an object is a very desirable one ; but the measure aimed 
at too much. To restrict all new pensions to an amount 
not to exceed 12co/. in a single year wags a piece of 
Progality which was in every way worthy of those days when 
Lord Melbourne thought it copyenient to throw some crumbs 
of consolation to Mr. Joseph Hume, in the shape of shabby 
savings of the wax-ends of the Palace; but the application of 
the 12co/. a-year was left, by official blundering or perverseness, 
in such vagueness and obscurity that it is impossible to under- 
stand the principles upon which this paltry fund is administered. 
The Act recites and adopts a resolution of the House of Com- 


mons passed in 1834, and couched in these terms :—“ It is the 
bounden duty of the responsible adyisers of the Crown to recom- 
mend to His Majesty for grants of Pensions on the Civil List 
such persons only as have just claims on the Royal beneficence, 
or who, by their personal services to the Crown, by the perform- 
ance of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
science and attainments in literature and the arts, have merited 
the gracious consideration of their Sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country.” If, then, it is understood that these pensions 
are always given to persons distinguished in science, letters, or art 
—and such, we believe, is the common impression on the subject 
—this is a great mistake. For aught we see, a possible N ewton 
or an actual Royal corn-cutter might equally receive this dubious 
distinction ; and it is perhaps to this uncertainty of classification, 
rather than to the amount of the Pension List—though we think 
it somewhat parsimonious—that the most valid objections Le. 

The annual sum now chargeable on this fund amounts to the 
respectable total of 18,785/.; and though this is a very small 
sum to divide among all that is learned, and al] that is scientific, 
and all that is pension-worthy—not only among our savans and 
poets, historians and dramatists, but among all the poor widows 
and orphans of those who have been crushed down in the 
struggles of authorship and artistdom, or have fallen on the field 
of battle, or are supposed to have possessed claims upon national 
gratitude which their own generation neglected to recognise— 
there is certainly no necessity that the grant should be badly 
administered. A sum little short of 20,000/.a year might be 
distributed on some principle; but it can hardly be bestowed, 
as seems to have been the object of Parliament, so as to meet 
such multifarious claims on the national bounty. There was 
once founded an institution for the enpport of noble poverty ; 
but though this is not the object of these pensions, it is an 
object. Many pensions have been granted with the view of re- 
lieving distress, either in the person of unfortunate authorship 
or in the case of the widows and orphans of those who seldom have 
the opportunity, and not always the will, to provide for their own. 
It is right and fitting for the nation to take upon itself some share 
in administering to those who bearthe name of Landor,Clapperton, 
Hood, Chalmers, Kitto, Jerrold, Pugin, Hogg, or Banim. And 
again, there is scarcely a country or age in which there has not been 
some sort of institution in which the living notables of the day, 
the veterans of science or letters, were provided, not only with a 
place and name of honour, but with some more substantial 
recognition of their merits. A decent annuity is attached to 
the seats of the French Institute; and when schemers have in- 
vented an ideal university, they have usually bestowed fellowships, 
not without endowments, on the benefactors of society during 
their life. Who would regret that this Pension List has been, or 
is, adorned with the names of Wordsworth, Southey, Tennyson, 
Owen, Bell, Adams, Snow Harris, Petrie, Jameson, Wilson, or 
Hind? Who would complain that a little of the public oil has 
been poured into the lamps which light the lesser stars of the 
literary heavens, and that Lady Morgan, Burges (of Greek-play 
fame), Anster, Cary, Loudon, Festus Bailey, Sir Francis Head, 
John Poole, Watts, and Jerdan appear in the list? Who would 
not acknowledge with shame that in too many cases all that is 
allowed us is to hang an inadequate pecuniary recognition on the 
tomb of one whom we forgot when alive? But, within limita 
which are not improperly elastic, all these payments are homo- 
geneous, and are worthy both of the giver and receiver. Into 
the reasons which may induce a man of science and letters to 
receive a merited honorarium it would be impertinent to inquire. 
On the whole, the apportionment is not unjust. In some cases, 
poverty—in some, pre-eminent merit—has been considered. In 
some, there may have been paramount claims of a more private 
and personal nature into which nobody ought to inquire, 

But there is another qualification for admission into this list. 
The national charity is given not only to living merit, but to the 
survivors of those who have done well to our Sparta, and also to 
those who by personal service have been useful in the yp! 
Household. The sisters of the murdered Colonel Stoddart, the 
widow of a colonial bishop, the sisters of a gentleman skilled in 
metallurgy, the orphans of some of the Crimean heroes, Miss 
D'Este, the Queen's singing and dancing masters, Lady Sale as 
well as Lady Smith, the descendants of one of the preseryers of 
Charles I1., also appear on the same page with the great names 
we have already enumerated. Nobody of right feelmg would 
make the slightest objection to this recognition of such merits 
or services, but there is a certain incongruity, which arises from 
the list not being ified. The services of the late Queen's 
friends and servants demanded a public acknowledgment ; 
but the acknowledgment of claims which are not epeeregpntly 
(though very adequately) discharged in giving Miss D'Este 
or Sir John Newport a thousand g-year, or in awarding 500/. 
a year each to Sale and Lady Smith, or 400/. a-year to the 
Baroness Lebzen, is of a very different character from the 
national gratitude which bestowed 25/. a-year on the author of 
the Dictionary of Dates, * in consideration of his useful and 
valuable additions to standard |iterature,” juat three weeks before 
he died. We do not say that one of these purposes ought to have 
excluded another; neither are we drawing avy comparison be- 
tween the amount of service or reward in one case or m the 
other. But there ought to be some intelligible classilication of 
those whom the Sovereign delights, and in all cases properly, to 
honour. If we do not grudge one of these annuities, we should 
certainly like to see the dancing-master and the astronomer on 
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different pages of the public ledger. The demands made by 
Baroness Lelizen and Mrs. Somerville on public gratitude—and 
we take this lady’s name because it does not occur in the general 
list—may be alike unexceptionable ; but they are assuredly very 
different in character. The three daughters of the late Mrs. 
Horatia Nelson Ward established a sort of demand on our sym- 
pathies ; but there ought to be one fund for such claimants, and 
another from which such men as Wordsworth and Southey—to 
say nothing of those who still shed honour on the English 
name—might receive a fitting reward without feeling or —— 
ing any sense of incongruity in association, or of personal humi- 


liation. 


: THE POLICE AND ASSIZE COURTS. 

d x: those who concern themselves with the dignity of history, 
it must be satisfactory to observe that those tempting 
subjects, “The Baron de Vidil,” and “The Encounter in 
Northumberland-street,” which are now furnishing to the news- 
apers the headings of their most attractive columns, are in per- 
Fectly goodhands. The tongue of Mr. Sleigh is employed to treat 
one of them, and the pens of all the penny-a-liners are employed 
to treat them both, with becoming loftiness of style. Perhaps 
we may for one moment glance at the report of Wednesday’s pro- 
ceedings in the De Vidil case, if it be only to admire the figure 
which Mr. Sleigh makes under that test of accurate reporting 
by which so many Parliamentary reputations have been destroyed. 
The stage of the proceedings to which we refer is that where the 
Baron’s son has been ordered into custody, and the counsel on 
both sides have retired to hold a private conference. On their 
return, Mr. Sleigh informs the Court that throughout the confe- 
rence “ Mr. Pollock has acted in a manner highly creditable to 
his head and heart.” We are sure that the reporter who 
took down this sentence thought it very fine, and probably 
many of those who read it will think so too, and therefore 
perhaps it would be unreasonable in us to ask what it had 
to do with the matter in hand. If, indeed, that question were 
to be put by the reporters in their own minds, their notes of the 
speeches of Mr. Sleigh and other orators of the same stamp 
would shrink into very small space. Perhaps, however, the 
reporters love the sound of his words too well to think 
about their sense, and one reason of this may be that he 
speaks in their own style. For example, Mr. Sleigh tells 
the magistrate that, “in consequence of what has transpired” 
at the interview between himself and Mr. Pollock, he applies 
for an adjournment of the case. “ Transpire” is a word 
that penny-a-liners love to use, and therefore it is natural 
that Mr. Sleigh should use it too. But even a penny-a-liner does, 
in a vague way attach a meaning to his words; and this word, 
we believe, is used by the fraternity to signify ‘‘ become public 
through the industry of reporters.” In proof that this is the 
usual meaning of the word, let us turn to the heading, “ The 
Encounter in Northumberland-street,” in the very next column 
of the Times. We read that it is of the last importance to the 
ends of justice that “ nothing should be allowed to transpire” as 
to the direction of the suspicions of the police. ‘ Transpire,”’ 
then, appears to mean “ become public,” and if so, why should 
Mr. Sleigh apply it to that which passes at a private conference ? 
Clearly a reporter would not have ventured to do this; but he 
thinks that Mr. Sleigh, who does it, is a much greater master 

of language than he is himself. : 

So much for the style of eloquence which is thought by many 
advocates to be most impressive in the police and assize courts. 
Let us now look a little at what has “transpired” in these last- 
named courts during the past week. We must remark, however, 
that other assize counsel do not deal largely in the style of Mr. 
Sleigh—perhaps because they are not cleverenough. ‘hat style 
flourishes most luxuriantly at what many of the admirers of it 
would call the “ P’leese Courts,” and at the Old Bailey ; whereas 
in the provinces it is not by any means unusual to hear juries ad- 
dressed—however ineffectively—in the language of educated 

entlemen. Turning over the reports of the week, we find that at 
dford a “ medical botanist” was tried for manslaughter. It 
appeared that the prisoner kept a shop for the sale of herbs in 
Bedford—which fact, perhaps, accounts for an advertisement (we 
believe by an enterprising builder) which we remember seeing, 
to the effect that ‘few people are aware of the advantages of 
Bedford as a residence.” The alleged victim of this unlicensed 
ractitioner was a delicate child of eight years, whose mother 
oer at first treated it with gin and brandy and water, and had 
then procured for it a powder and pills from the botanist. 
The medical witnesses deposed that the herbs used were 
not proper for the complaint, but they would not say that 
they caused the child’s death. Upon this evidence the jury, 
under the judge’s direction, acquitted the prisoner, who, having 
escaped from a similar charge two years ago, may be taken as an 
example of the tenderness of the criminal law. We cannot help 
thinking that, in the minds of a jury of Bedford householders, the 
temptation to suppress this botanist by a slight straining of 
justice must have been very strong. The next case to which we 
shall refer is principally remarkable for the threat reported to 
have been uttered by one of the jury, that he would hold out 
for a week aguinst the united opinion of his eleven brethren. 
The effect of this threat was that counsel agreed to discharge the 
jury without a verdict. The action was against Lord Dudley, 
for giving the plaintiff, who had been a helper in his stables, 


into custody without a written warrant and evidence on oath. 
The defence was, that this stretch of authority had been exer- 
cised with an honest intention to promote justice, and with- 
out any indirect or improper motive. The eleven jurymen 
agreed in holding this defence sufficient. The plaintiff admitted, 
on cross examination, that his case had been taken up by a well- 
known London attorney, and that he was guaranteed against all 
expenses. Without entering into the merits of the case, we may 
remark that practitioners who lay themselves out for this kind of 
business may find plenty of it, especially if they take the trouble to 
further north than the county where 
rd Dudley lives. There are many well-meaning and upright 
magistrates who act insensibly upon the principle that property is 
more valuable than liberty. We have eard, for instance, of a 
stranger being arrested and detained for a whole day upon sus- 
rene of having stolen a horse. The fact was that he had sold the 
orse below its value, which seemed, in the country where he found 
himself, to afford a violent presumption of his guilt. On inquiry, 
it appeared that the horse belonged to the father of the accused, 
who had given him authority to sell it. Happily, no London 
attorney had the chance of entering on the promising speculation 
which that case might have been thought to offer. We suspect 
that there are many similar cases. Magistrates sometimes act 
under impulses of which they are not themselves aware; and 
their names are usually great enough in their own neighbour- 
hoods to ensure prompt obedience to almost any orders they may 
think fit to give. We should like to see a rustic policeman 
asking for a warrant before locking up an offender against the 
peace or property of the chief of an ancient and illustrious house. 


Looking back another day, we find the trial at York of a man 
charged with administering poison to a woman with intent to 
murder her. He had been an unsuccessful suitor for her hand. 
Rejected lovers are sometimes heard to threaten their own lives, 
and the threat does not usually excite alarm ; but it is different 
where the life threatened is that of the lady. “On the 27th 
of May, Mrs. Liversedge, according to custom, which custom 
was known to the prisoner, sent her little boy in the evening to 
the public-house for some beer.” The prisoner waylaid that 
little boy and threw into the beer a bluish-grey powder. The 
little boy, with a discretion beyond his years, wiped the froth from 
the beer jug with his pinafore, and told his mother what had 
occurred. She threw away the beer, preserving some of the 
agg which proved on examination to be ‘ Battle’s Vermin 

iller,” containing strychnine. A conviction and sentence to 

enal servitude for life gave a tragic ending to what reads very 
Fike a farce. We find, under the same date in London, a trans- 
formation of wine into water, which the efforts of the police 
have shown to have been produced without a miracle. The 
grad applied to a pawnbroker for a loan upon wine, of which 

e brought a sample. The wine was tasted and approved. 
The money was advanced and the supposed wine deposited 
as security. When it arrived at the pawnbroker’s premises, 
he again tasted it from a sample drawn from the cask in his pre- 
sence by the prisoner, and again approved. Soon after the cask 
was tapped at the other end, and found to contain water. The 
explanation of this marvel was furnished by a bladder within the 
eask, containing half-a-pint of wine, from which the prisoner 
had drawn the sample. During the same week, another magi- 
strate heard a complaint of a similar unexpected change of oil, 
supposed to be lying at Fenning’s wharf, into water; but this 
was a case of common fraud and falsehood, displaying no extra- 
ordinary ingenuity. Perhaps, while we are on the subject of 
transformations, we may mention that of an attorney, who had 
been unfortunate in business, into keeper of an eating-house. 
There is no bill which men in general pay so grudgingly as a 
lawyer's, nor any which they pay so readily as a tavern bill. The 
reason doubtless is, that in the latter case they have a feeling of 
solid value received, which is altogether wanting in the former. 
Let us hope that in the gratitude of those who dealt with him, 
this decayed lawyer found a new sensation which partly re- 
conciled him to being unable to enter in his day-book such 
charges as “ Attending you, conferring and advising when you 
determined to take beef and greens . . . . 6s. 8d.” 


We must not omit to notice the trial of an action brought for the’ 


seduction of a woman by a collector, who called at her father’s 
house for rates. The plaintiff’s case was that the defendant came 
there to court the girl, who gave an account of what, as Mr. 
Sleigh might say, “ transpired” at one of his visits. The defen- 
dant swore that he never courted the girl at all, and that his 
visits had been made simply to collect the rates ; but he admitted 
that at one of these visits he had not strictly confined himself to 
business. It is difficult to see what advantage could be ex- 
pected from such a defence as this. There have been, of course, 
one or two breach of promise cases. In one brought by a 
girl against a man old enough to be her grandfather, a great 
effect was produced by the defendant’s counsel pointin 
to his client, and asking the jury whether they did not thin 
that, if the marriage had taken place, the plaintiff would, “after 
the first transports had cooled down,” have become ashamed of 
her union with such an old fool. The defendant, who had 
retained an eloquent advocate to ridicule im, did not, even 
by that sacrifice, escape under 150/. damages. In another case, 
the disparity of age was almost as great the other way. A woman 
of forty recovered 100/. damages froma man of twenty-two, 
although there was strong reason to believe that the 
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had been begun by her when he was only nineteen years old. 
These are but a few of the curious cases which may be found in 
the last week’s reports ; and scarcely a week passes that does 
not furnish an equal quantity of interesting observation. 


REVIEWS. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS* 


M* DICKENS may be reasonably proud of these volumes. 
After the long series of his varied works—after passing 
under the cloud of Little Dorrit and Bleak House—he has written 
a story that is new, original, powerful, and very entertaining. 
It has its weaknesses, as most compositions have, but it is aston- 
ishing that a writer who has written so much should still have 
so much novelty to offer us. He does not serve up the hashes 
of his old entertainments, and live on repeated resuscitations of 
his defunct creation. He does not bring in David Copperfield at 
every stage of his life, and David Copperfield’s sons and grand- 
daughters. He thinks of new characters, makes new jokes, 
contrives new incidents. He ought to have the thanks of the 
wearied public, and the admiration of those who know how 
hard it is to observe when the first zest of observation is 
passed away, and how much courage and resolution it 
demands to note the comic in life and manners amid 
the tragedy and farce of declining years. Great Expectations 
restores Mr. Dickens and his readers to the old level. It is in 
his best vein, and although unfortunately it is too slight, and 
bears many traces of hasty writing, it is quite worthy to stand 
beside Martin Chuzzlewit and David Copperfield. It has cha- 
racters in it that will beeome part of common talk, and live 
even in the mouths of those who do not read novels. 
Wemmick strikes us as the great creation of the book, 
and his marriage as the funniest incident. How often will 
future jokers observe, “ Halloa, here’s a church; let’s have a 
wedding.”’ It is impossible not to regret that a book so good 
should not have been better. Probably the form in which it was 
first published may have had something to do with its faults. 
The plot ends before it ought to do. The heroine is married, 
reclaimed from harshness to gentleness, widowed, made 
love to, and remarried, in a page or two. This is too 
stiff 2 pace for the emotions of readers to live up to. We 
do not like to go beyond a canter through the moral 
restoration of a young lady. Characters, too, are entirely 
altered, in order to make the story end rapidly. Herbert, one 
of the most pleasing characters Mr. Dickens ever drew, starts 
as an amiable dreamy creature, incapable of business, and 
living on the vaguest hopes. But at the close of the tale it 
becomes necessary to provide for the hero. So Herbert comes 
out all at once as a shrewd, successful Levant merchant, and 
takes the hero into partnership. Villains, again, are sketched 
in and then smeared out again. Old Orlick, the gigantic lout 
of a blacksmith, commits every kind of atrocity, from breaking 
the skull of his mistress to purposing to burn the hero in a 
limekiln, and yet all we hear of him at the end is, that he is 
taken up for a burglary which forms no part of the story. 
These are little things, but they might have been avoided. There 
appears to be no reason why Great Expectations should fall 
below any of Mr. Dickens’ works, and yet it undoubtedly does. 
It is rather a story with excellent things in it than an excellent 


story. 

Mr. Dickens has always had one great fault, and it was not to 
be supposed that he would suddenly shake this fault off. Great 
Expectations is strongly marked with it. This fault is that of 
exaggerating one particular set of facts, a comic side in a 
character, or a comic turn of expression, until all reality fades away, 
and the person who is the centre of the extravagance becomes a 
mere peg or clothes-horse on which the rags of comedy hang 
loosely and flutter backwards and forwards., Miss Havisham is 
one of Mr. Dickens’ regular pieces of melodramatic exaggeration. 
She is represented as having lived for a quarter of a century in a 
room never dusted or cleaned, and always lighted with candles. 
During all this time she has worn her bridal dress, and every- 
thing on her and in the room has remained exactly the same 
and exactly in the same position for this enormous length 
of time. Human life cannot go on in this way. We cannot, 
indeed, prove a negative. We cannot show that no woman 
ever lived in this manner. But even if it were possible, the 
manner of living would be too ey pe too nearly bordering 
on the monstrous and loathsome, to be appropriately introduced 
in the midst of a story of ordinary English life. Pumblechook, 
again, is an instance ,of the personages in Mr. Dickens’ novels 
who only exist to say one set of things, and who do say it, and 

rsist in saying it, until they are equally wearisome and unreal. 

e is a wordy humbug, who claims, without the slightest reason, 
to have made the hero’s fortunes. This claim he urges with the 
pertinacity with which Carker shows his teeth and Mr. Turveytop 
advocates deportment. Sometimes, in the midst of this artificial 
exaggeration and uniformity of the general type, Mr. Dickens, as in 
Pecksniff, introduces such a variety of incident and expression 
that we are amused in spite of the unreality. But in the minor 
characters, who appear only to introduce the exaggeration, the 


* Great Expectations, By Charles Dickens, London; Chapman and 
Hall. 1861. 


disagreeable effect is unrelieved, and we get tired before we become 
interested. Mrs. Pocket, too, is even less like a possible woman 
than Pumblechgok is like a possible man. She is the mother of 
seven or eight* children, but she has never learned how to 
hold a baby, because her whole time is taken up in reading the 
Peerage and Baronetage. She cannot talk to any one or perform 
any household task, Be her thoughts and eyes instantly 
wander to her beloved volumes. That there are silly women 
in England, who give up much more time than is wise to thinking 
of grand people with whom they have nothing to do, is very true, 
and the folly is a very fit, though rather a small subject for 
satire ; but when satire represents a mother of eight children as 
prevented by the Baronetage from knowing how to hold a baby 
without bumping its head against a table, we get away from the 
follies of flesh and blood to the oddities of puppets and to the 
kind of fun that lights up the pages of Charivari. 

But if this new tale is marked with the faults of its prede- 
cessors, it appears to us to surpass them in one point. There 
are passages and conceptions in it which indicate a more 
— study of the general nature of human character than 

r. Dickens usually betrays. The hero writes an autobiography 
of his own life, tells the story of his childhood, of his struggles 
with poverty, and of his gradual rise in the world until he attains 
what, in Mr. Dickens’ novels, is the very vague position of a 
gentleman. Every one is a gentleman there who is not a comic 
servant or labourer or tradesman on the one hand, or a bloated 
aristocrat on the other. The adventures of Pip, therefore, threaten 
to trespass very closely on the adventures of David Copperfield, 
and the power of novel creation which Mr. Dickens possesses 
is shown in nothing more than that he should have succeeded in 
keeping two stories of a boy’s childhood so wholly distinct. The 
method he has adopted to create the distinction lies not only in the 
contrivance of an entirely different set of incidents, but also 
in making Pip a much more thorough study of character than 
David Copperfield was. Pip is elated, spoilt, made conceited 
and mean by his good fortune; but he always remains a good 
fellow, with a desire to do right, and with warm feelings. The best 
of all the scenes to which these conflicting elements of character 
give rise is one where Pip revisits the poor home in which he 
has been brought up, and has a friendly talk with Biddy, who 
had been very much inclined to love him when he was her 
equal. He is melted by the sight of old scenes and old faces, 
and resolves that the pleasures and occupations of wealth shall 
not again make him forget his early friends. He tells Biddy 
that in future he will often revisit his home. She is wise 
enough to disbelieve him, and tells him that she does not and 
cannot deceive herself. She knows that his feelings and reso- 
lutions are transient, and that the gentleman could not really 
bear the quiet and homely life of the cottage. The way in 
which Pip answers her is admirable. He takes a very 
high line of moral condescension. He explains to Biddy, 
as if he were a philosophic apostle, that this distrust of him 
shows something wrong in her own feelings, and he advises her 
to examine herself, and to check these evil thoughts in the bud. 
It is needless to say that Biddy was quite right, and that next 
morning the philosopher is very glad to get away. The same 
knowledge of character is displayed on a smaller scale in the 
very amusing scene in which Bip and Herbert make up their 
accounts, and seem to themselves to be almost paying off their 
debts by the rigid and businesslike way in whick they schedule 
the amounts and docket the bills. When the accounts are ended, 
Pip instructs Herbert that the right thing is to leave what he 
calls a margin. This means that they should state the sum 
total of debt in round figures exceeding the known amount, so 
as to provide against all contingencies. They thus seem to have 
a new stock of unappropriated money, and hasten at once to 
spend it, and to bring their debts up to the round figure. 

There are also many passages of powerful writing, and many 
incidents that are new to novel readers, and very effective. The 
whole framework of the story is new. A convict meets the hero 
in a churchyard, and, under the coercion of the most frightful 
threats, makes the little boy steal a file and some food for him. 
This the hero does, and the convict is profoundly grateful. 
Being retaken and transported, he makes a fortune in Australia, 
and as his heart is always full of the thought of the little boy 
that has been so kind to him, he determines that he will make 
this boy a gentleman. Without disclosing where the money 
comes from, he manages to get Pip taught and provided with 
ample means. Pip has “great expectations,” and lives accord- 
ingly. At last the convict comes home, as his desire to see the 
— of his benevolence and love overpowers all the con- 
siderations of prudence. He discloses himself to Pip, and 
then for the first time Pip, who believes the eccentric Miss 
Havisham has been his friend, learns that his old acquaintance, 
the terrible convict, is the author of his grandeur. This plot 
affords many openings for effective writing. There is a descrip- 
tion of the convict on one of the lonely and gloomy marshes that 
border the Thames, of the pursuit of the officials, and of the 
chase, which is as interesting as that kind of description can be. 
The uncertainty, also, in which not only Pip but the reader 
remains as to the source from which Pip’s money comes, is con- 
trived so as to keep expectation continually alive. But the best 
= of the whole is the scene in which the convict discloses 

imself to Pip. The contrast between the embarrassment of the 
created gentieman and the ease of the creating felon is very 


amusing. ‘he convict has no other wish than simply to please 
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his ie He once raps out an oath or two, and then he bethinks 
himself that this is unworthy of their mutual position, and he 
cannot help continually recurring to his transgression, and en- 
treating the “dear boy” to forgive him for being ‘“‘ low.” The 
simplicity of the convict, his perfect indifference to life, his con- 
tempt of danger, and his anxiety not only to please, but to win 
the esteem of Pip, make up a character that attracts us equally 
by its originality and its naturalness. 

As we have said, Wemmick is the great comic creation 
of the book. He is a lawyer’s clerk, who * two different sets 
of feelings—a stern businesslike indifference to every one’s hap- 
piness, which he displays in the office at Little Britain, and a 
tenderness, friendliness, and odd good humour which he keeps 
for his cottage at Walworth. This cottage is a wonderful place. 
It is defended by a moat and drawbridge, and is ornamented 
with a cannon, which Wemmick fires every evening at nine. In 
it lives Wemmick’s father, who is known as ‘the Aged,’ and to 
whom Wemmick is the best of sons. The Aged is exceedingly 
deaf and very helpless, and Wemmick’s mind is engrossed with 
contrivances for pleasing the old man and sparing him trouble. 
He is not, however, alone in the discharge of these offices 
of kindness. A certain Miss Skiffins, who, like most of 
Mr. Dickens’ minor characters, has one peculiarity to ticket 
her, and always wears green gloves, has the privilege 
of crossing the drawbridge when she pleases, and her advent is 
announced to the Aged by the sudden revelation of her name on 
a flap on the wall of the room, worked by a series of wires 
contrived by the filial piety of Wemmick. In the end, these two 
devoted attendants of the Aged marry. But Wemmick has got 
into a habit of never committing himself. He will never an- 
nounce what he is going to do: and he carries out all his resolutions 
as if he were guided by the accident of the moment. On the 
morning of his wedding-day he asks Pip to meet him early at 
the cottage, and then have a walk to see if there is any fishing 
near athand. Armed with his rod he strolls along, and chances 
to eee a church. We will let Mr. Dickens ‘go on in his own 
words, although it is scarcely probable that the passage, read as 
an extract, should seem so amusing as it does to those who take 
it in the course of the story :— 

We went towards Camberwell Green, and when we were thereabouts, 
Wemmick said suddenly : 

“ Halloa! Here’s a church!” 

There was nothing very surprising in that; but again, I was rather sur- 
aye when he said, as if he were animated by a brilliant idea: 

* Let’s go in!” 

We ved. in, Wemmick leaving his fishing-rod in the porch, and looked all 
round. In the mean time, Wemmick was diving into his coat-pockets, and 
getting something out of paper there. 

“ Halloa!” said he. “ Here’s a couple of pair of gloves! Let’s put em on!” 

As the gloves were white kid gloves, and as the post-office was widened to 
its utmost extent, I now began to have my strong suspicions. They were 
strengthened into certainty when I beheld the Aged enter at a side door, 
escorting a lady. 

“ Halloa!” said Wemmick. ‘Here's Miss Skiflins. Let's have a 
wedding.” 

That discreet damsel was attired as usual, except that she was now engaged 
in substituting for her green kid gloves, a pair of white. The Aged was 
likewise occupied in preparing a similar sacrifice for the altar of Hymen. 
The old gentleman, however, experienced so much difficulty in getting his 
gloves on, that Wemmick found it necessary to put him with his back against 
a pillar, and then to get behind the pillar himself and pull away at them, 
while I for my part held the old gentleman round the waist, that he might 
present an equal and safe resistance. By dint of this ingenious scheme, his 
gloves were got on to perfection. 7 

The clerk and clergyman then appearing, we were ranged in order at 
those fatal rails. True to his notion of seeming to do it all without prepara- 
tion, I heard Wemmick say to himself as he took something out of his 
waistcoat pocket before the service began, “Halloa! Here’s a ring!” 


PRIVATE DIARY OF SIR ROBERT WILSON.* 


TR ROBERT WILSON sailed from England to Constanti- 
nople in April, 1812, with Mr. Liston, who had been appointed 
British Ambassador atthe Porte, and whose earliest efforts were 
directed to bringing about peace between Turkey and Russia, so 
as to enable the latter Power to employ, in the impending war 
with France, the army which had been acting ufon the Danube. 
Sir Robert Wilson quotes, as an example of the spirit which 
animated the Turks, a proverb current in Constantinople, that 
“ when there is peace with Russia, then comes the plague.” How- 
ever, peace was made, and the course of events preserved it. Sir 
Robert Wilson hurried from Constantinople to the head-quarters 
of the great contest which Russia was now supporting against 
France. His despatches from the seat of war had a powerful 
effect at Constantinople in exposing the fictions and combating 
the influence of the French Ambassador, who strove to maintain, 
in spite of fact and probability, the Turkish belief in the invinci- 
bility of Napoleon. The position of Sir Robert Wilson in the 
Russian camp seems to have been somewhat undefined. Pro- 
bably he may be considered to have occupied under Lord Cath- 
cart, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the same position 
as he had occupied at Constantinople under Mr. Liston, with the 
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difference, however, that Lords Cathcart and Castlereagh appear 
to have inadequately appreciated the value of his zealous services. 
Sir Robert Wilson was so well known in the Russian army, and 
enjoyed so much of the confidence of its officers, as well 
as of the Emperor, that he found and employed the oppor- 
tunity of playing a much more important part than the 
Ambassador. It was not unnatural that Lord Catheart should 
object to be eclipsed by his subordinate, although he had neither 
the inclination nor the faculty for attempting such exploits as 
those by which Sir Robert Wilson gained from the admiring 
Cossacks the valued title of “our English General.” The ser- 
vices of the gallant author of this Diary were acknowledged by 
Russia and afterwards by Austria, much more cordially than 
by his own Government. Abroad, he was applauded, trusted, 
and consulted on every military difficulty, while at home he was, 
to use a plain word, snubbed by a Ministry which preferred that 
Europe should be saved, if possible, Tories. There is 
abundant evidence in these pages that Sir Robert Wilson served 
the cause of the Allies with a devotion, vigour, and ability which 
political jealousy deprived of their due meed of praise. There 
was, indeed, one member of the Tory party who had the dis- 
cernment to perceive and the liberality to acknowledge the emi- 
nent merit of Sir Robert Wilson. sufficient proof that this 
book does not exaggerate the services of its author in the cam- 
paign of 1813, is furnished by the fact that a cordial friendship 
subsisted between Sir Robert Wilson and Lord Aberdeen from 
the hour that they met in the camp of the Allies during the re- 
mainder of their joint lives. Between these two men, “like- 
minded,” as the editor of this Diary justly says they were “ in« 
honour and fidelity, and all high qualities,” both patriotism and 
mutual appreciation forbade the growth of jealousy. 

We take up the first volume of this Diary in the month of 
August, 1812, when the author had arrived from Constantinople 
at Smolensk, whither the Russian army, full of courage, but dis- 
satisfied with its chief, Barclay, had retreated before the columns 
of Napoleon. At Smolensk he found Beningsen, then unem- 
ployed, and to whom the wishes of the army turned. “No 
meeting could be more sincerely affectionate” than this between 
two soldiers who had seen together the day and night of 
Eylau. Two days later he writes, “I joined Prince Ba- 
grathion’s army on the heights opposite Smolensk, and flew to 
the Prince and Woronzow. Quel moment de bonheur ! when I 
embraced these friends.” During the battle which was fought 
next day, he says, “‘ I was here, there, and everywhere.” In the 
evening he had an opportunity of being useful by inducing the 
General to put four battalions in reserve into the streets of the 
town, and by clearing the bridge, “as I once had done before 
in the Polish campaign at Wehlau.” In order to counteract 
the intention of General Barclay to quit Smolensk, he was on 
horseback during much of the ensuing night. Having collected 
the opinions and wishes of many distinguished officers, he en- 
deavoured to change the General's resolution, but in vain. 
Before daybreak the town was completely evacuated, and he 
cannot express the indignation that prevailed. Next day, he 
“sat and grumbled with the Duke of Wurtemberg” till 
evening, when he went to the batteries on the left, by the 
wish of General Barclay. ‘This day was made memorable to 
me for my first interview with Platow . He presented 
me to his people, my old comrades, in terms too flattering 
for my record.” At night Sir Robert Wilson proceeded with 
the General on march, but finding that the column halted, 
he rode on to see the cause. He found a driver asleep 
at the top of a hill, and the men behind him had also 
sunk into repose, so that the cause of detention was not investi- 
gated. He believes that his vigilance and three hours’ toil saved 
a great misfortune to the world. Longer delay would have 
enabled the enemy to execute what he proposed. his anecdote, 
he says, is given solely for private notice, “for I would not, 
on any account, bring any exertions of my own forward that 
tended to censure friends and gallant comrades.” Not expectin 
a general battle, he now set out for St. Petersburg, carrying with 
him “the earnest entreaty of the whole army to expose the truth 
to the Emperor.” However, it seems to have become known by 
some earlier means, for on his road he met Prince Kutusow, on 
his way to command the armies, and employ Beningsen. His 
reception at St. Petersburg was most gratifying, and he may be 
forgiven for feeling rather elevated by the attention he enjoyed 
and theinfluence which he appeared to possess. He 2 Maas: po 
a short stay, to the army. His parting with Lord Cathcart was 
friendly ; and so long a8 the one remained at the capital and the 
other at the military head-quarters, all went well between them. 
In his absence, Kutusow had fought the battle of Borodino, and 
had subsequently abandoned Moscow. In spite of Russian imper- 
fections, which he laments, he feels confident that Napoleon can- 
not escape a signal overthrow. “When fate presides, and 
Russian courage is its instrument, chiefs may wrangle or may err, 
due precautions may be neglected, but he must fall.” The course 
of the great war, although protracted far beyond the ho 
of Sir rt Wilson, is very correctly calculated in this 
passage. Here is a small incident of the grand drama :—*I 
saw a Cossack have his arm extracted from the shoulder-joint 
who had ridden twenty miles after having been struck by a 
eannon-shot. He never spoke during the operation, which was 
performed by Dr. Wiley in less than four minutes ; but he talked 
afterwards quite composedly.” Dr. Wiley, mentioned in this 
passage, was an Eng an. He died lately, leaving for Ruasian 
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charitable purposes a vast fortune accumulated in a long life’s 
practice in that country. His name occurs in Sir Robert Wilson’s 
pages often enough to satisfy us that his experience in amputa- 
tions must have been enormous. Probably, when he was near, 
the saying of a Russian officer that the best surgeon for a broken 
limb was a cannon-ball, beceme inapplicable. We suspect, how- 
ever, that such skill as his was rare, and this appears to be partly 
proved by the immense wealth which he attained by exercising it. 

In October, Sir Robert Wilson is well aware that the French 
are beginning to feel their difficulties. He describes an action 
at the advanced posts in which the Russians had the advantage. 
“ Had I been able to procure two guns at the instant I wanted 
them, I should greatly have aided the carnage, but they came 
too late.” Murat is said to have owned, in a subsequent conver- 
sation at the outposts, that the Russians had indisputable pre- 
tension to the honour of this day. Murat seems to have been 
fond of this sort of gossip, in which Milaradowitch, who com- 
manded the Russian advanced posts, was not unwilling to indulge 
him. Sir Robert Wilson speaks of Milaradowitch, with whom 
he had a warm friendship, as Murat’s equal in courage and 
address, as well as in the talent for fanfaronade. As the season 
advances, Murat makes but a poor figure in the field, although we 
suspect that his deficiency lay much more in horses than in men. 
On one occasion, indeed, he allowed himself to be completely 
surprised, and, but for the supineness of Kutusow, would have 
brought upon the French army a severe disaster. Sir Robert 
Wilson “ end to be with the Cossacks at the most critical 
moment of this service, especially when they charged the 
enemy’s cuirassiers and carabineers, which was done in the most 
able and gallant manner.” A few days later, at Malo-Jaro- 
slavets, his advice and action proved most valuable. “I had the 
honour,” he says, “to open the ball, and plant the first guns 
that saved the town...... It was a most critical moment, 
and the hour so saved enabled the resistance which was after- 
wards so obstinately made. I pushed the guns into short-grape 
distance. After the first four rounds the enemy's columns broke. 
The slaughter must have been considerable. This in some 
measure indemnified me for the disappointment I had expe- 
rienced in the first combat’”—which has been already mentioned. 
In another place he speaks of himself as having been, at Malo- 
Jaroslavets, a bar to the progress of the enemy through a 
country where he would have found subsistence. ‘ My bat- 
tery,” he writes, “was truly a valuable one.” He repeats, 
over and over again, that Napoleon and his whole army 
ought to have been destroyed or taken, and that the neces- 
sity for the campaigns of the two following years arose solely 
from the apathy of Kutusow, or from his nervousness at closing 
with his dreaded enemy. Probably Sir Robert Wilson showed 
good judgment when he remarked that, if Kutusow had adopted 
the advice of Beningsen, he would have annihilated the French, 
but that it might be doubted whether Beningsen in command 
would have followed the counsels which he offered to Kutusow. 
The Marshal preferred to keep at a respectful distance from the 
French, and to leave the task of destruction to the climate. He 
seems, however, to have forgotten that the winter was likely to 
be almost as fatal to his own as to the invading army. The best 
proof that this was so is to be found in the fect that in the next 
campaign, before the junction of the Austrians, the allies were far 
outnumbered by the French. 

On the goth October, Sir Robert Wilson writes that the enemy 
is flying with all expedition. He describes, from the reports of 
others, the passage of the Beresina on the 29th November, or 
within a month of the commencement of the retreat. The reason 
why he did not personally witness this operation was that the 
Grand Russian army took no part in the efforts to obstruct it. 
It may possibly surprise some readers to be told that all those 
horrors of frost and snow, which painters, poets, and historians 
have striven to describe, were comprised within thirty days, 
and those the first of winter. Sir Robert Wilson estimates 
Napoleon’s loss in the whole campaign, until he had escaped 
beyond the Beresina, at about 150,000 men. We believe 
that we have met with larger figures in some popular histories 
of this campaign. The doss of military character was more 
injurious than the loss of men; and as to the miseries of the 
famished, frostbitten mob of spectres which flitted round the 
French eagles, it would be impossible for any effort of imagi- 
nation to surpass the effect of the simple descriptions given in 
this Diary of what the author saw along the line of march. He 
says that he preserved lives, but probably for only a very short 
time. ‘One anecdote of a veteran French grenadier I must 
notice. I was just putting a bit of biscuit into my own mouth, 
when I turned my eye upon his gaze. It was too expressive to 
be resisted. I gave him what I designed for myself... . He 
lived but afew moments afterwards.” Sir Robert Wilson’s own 
greatest sufferings appear to have arisen from filth, fleas, and 
earwigs. He says that he had not slept in a bed, nor even on 
straw, for a hundred and twenty nights. Once he was afraid of 
losing his nose through frost, and reflected that glory without 
that feature would be of small value. Another time his life was 
in-danger from the same cause ; but this happened some weeks 
after the active campaign had closed. When the next campaign 
opened, the Emperor was with the army, and Lord Cathcart was 
with the Emperor; and consequently Sir Robert Wilson found 
himself much less comfortable than amid the hardships of a 
Polish winter. We can understand that it was very irritating, 
after playing a high and independent part, to be, as it were, 


extinguished by the Ambassador. Nevertheless Sir Robert 
Wilson persevered in winning the love and gratitude of all true 
Russians; nor could the reluctant approbation of the British 
Government be withheld from his brilliant services. 


DOMESDAY BOOK* 


Si application of photography to the multiplication of our 

old records has been a apy and natural thought. There 
is no reason why any document should in future be exposed to 
such chances as ruined the Cottonian collection. Besides this, 
there are many records of which it is worth while to have 
three or five copies, and which there is yet no occasion to print. 
These may now be preserved at a less cost than the infliction of 
fresh books upon the public. While, however, Mr. Gladstone, 
who suggested the idea, and Sir Henry James, who carried it 
out, deserve all possible credit for this bold step in a new direc- 
tion, the first attempt, as was natural, is not a complete success. 
The month of February, in which the photographs were taken, 
was an unlucky one to choose for operations in which sunlight 
is indispensable. Hence the lines have a blurred appearance 
which does not belong to the original manuscript, and which is 
the more unfortunate as under no circumstances could the fine 
strokes upon which legibility so much depends be effectually re- 
produced. We suspect ordinary readers will be compelled to 
call in the aid of a magnifying glass to decipher the proper names 
where they are crossed through. The red cross stroke through 
proper names, which was intended in the original to direct the 
reader's eye, isa serious disadvantage in the transcript. Sir H. 
James has diminished the evil by causing the original colour to 
be supplied by hand labour, and by giving an Appendix with 
the names in modern type. But these praiseworthy precautions 
are so many reasons why the book was a bad one to choose. 

The real question for the Government to consider is what class 
will be likely to use photographic transcripts. The reproduction 
of the Cornwall Domesday is merely a curiosity. No scholar 
will care to use it in place of the printed edition, for no one is 
likely to feel that he will gain in increased accuracy what he 
loses in time and eyesight. The cheap price and portable form 
may perhaps tempt a wandering archelogist to take it with him 
when he goes to explore the district, but here we believe the 
whole use of the edition, and consequently the whole demand for 
it, will end. What is really wanted is a publication of the 
separate texts in ordinary Latin, without the contractions which 
the scribes employed. The Mechanics’ Institutes of our country 
towns might fairly enough be expected to buy the Domesday 
of their county, and perhaps of its neighbours, and the study of 
local antiquities would thus be promoted. Of course, public 
libraries and private purchasers would take copies in this shape, 
even more readily than the less legible photographs. We un- 
derstand that the Government intend to follow up the photogra- 
phic editions by something of the kind we have recommended. 
Such a multiplication of any book, even Domesday, is absurd. 
By all means let them give us the printed texts, and reserve 
photography for MSS such as Gascoine’s Lexicon Theologicum, 
which no scholar is at present likely to edit. Again, the scarce 
editions of the old schoolmen, such as Wycliffe or Roger Bacon, 
are works which every public library ought to possess, but will 
never repay editing and printing, and are therefore admirably 
adapted for photography. 

For several reasons there is scarcely a county in England - 
which offers so little interest to the student of Domesday as 
Cornwall. From its remoteness it was little known in the eleventh 
century, from its poverty it was little important, and from the 
extraction of its population it can scarcely be said to belong to 
Saxon England. But for its mines, it would probably have 
remained unsubdued, except in name, till a late epoch. As it is 
we only infer dimly that it was reduced under Athelstane. But 
the Danes who pillaged the monastery of St. Petroc, in Padstow, 
under Ethelred, must apparently have settled several of 
their number in Cornwall, for the names of the owners 
of land under Edward the Confessor: show a fair sprink- 
ling of Norse words, such as Dodo, Ailric, and Ketel. 
Names like Griffin and Gailo prove that the original owners 
had not been altogether dispossessed; while a few great 
Saxons, and pets Godwin’s family, possess the greater part 
of the soil. In the s of twenty years between Edward's 
death and the compilation of Domesday, there was time for almost 
a whole generation to be swept off. Yet we find a few names of 
men, such as Osfers, Almar, and Colo, who retained, as vassals of. a 
Norman lord, the possessions they had perhaps held in their 
own right under the Saxon. We say perhaps, for we do not 
think it is yet clear whether much of the property that William 
is mneenl to have feudalised did not already owe a quit-rent 
of some sort to the Saxon Ealdorman. In the case of Cornwall, 
its count, William of Moretaine, the fee of 285 manors. 
But large as this number appears, it is not incredible that private 
roperty was the exception rather than the rule in a county which 
Fike Cornwall, had been twice conquered in a century anda half. If 
this theory be sound, the chief forcible dis sessions in the 
county were probably those that occurred in the cases o Harold 

and his brother and Brictric. For Godwin’s family there could be 


* Domesday Book: Cornwall. Photozincographed by Her Majesty's 
command at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Colonel Sir 
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no mercy. Brictric, who is said to have refused Matilda’s hand, 
paid the penalty by the loss of his lands, but one of the name 
appears holding some three manors under the earl. Setting aside 
these exceptional cases, it is evident that the great mass of the 
county was still in the hands of its original occupants. It stands 
to reason that small gentry and yeomen would be transferred 
with the soil to their new ‘Kode, rather than dispossessed. The 
chief sufferers by the Conquest were the minor monastic bodies, 
who held in chief of the Crown, and whom it was simpler to rob 
than to turn into tenants. Robert of Moretaine was a notable 
offender against the Church, and usurped twelve ecclesiastical 
manors and parts of others in Cornwall alone. No doubt the 
Church had its own ways of redressing the balance, and weighing 
down the sword of Brennus. 

A few interesting facts may be gleaned from the Cornwall 
Domesday. On the whole, it would seem as if the value of 
property had’ slightly increased in this county under the Con- 

uest. On six manors of the Bishop of Exeter the rental had 
risen from 47/. to 68/., and on six of the Earl of Moretaine, from 
641. to 142/. On the other hand, the lands of six monasteries 
had declined in value from 11. to less than 3/. Here the usurp- 
ations of the Earl of Moretaine are assigned asa reason, and the 
fact helps to explain the otherwise unaccountable increase in the 
Earl's property. In the cases of small landowners generally, 
depreciation, perhaps from the same cause, seems to be the rule. 
Out of twenty-two consecutive instances which we have taken, 
only two show an increase, six have remained stationary, and 
fourteen are below their old estimate. As, however, the rental 
of the whole twenty-two was only 25/. odd under Edward 
the Confessor, and the gross depreciation is some 8/. under 
William, it is probable that the aggregate losses of the Cornish 
thanes and yeomen are but a slight set-off to the gains on the 
estates held in demesne by the great landowners. In comparing 
these results with those which Archdeacon Hale has brought 
out in “the Domesday of St. Paul's,” it is impossible not to be 
struck with the difference between the Conquest and tlie civil 
wars under Stephen. The capitular estates in the counties round 
London which had borne the first fury of the Norman invasion, 
had recovered and even increased in value twenty years later. 
But after seven-and-twenty years of peace and good government 
under Henry II., they were still nearly thirty per cent. below 
their value a century earlier. A good analysis of Domesday 
would form a curious commentary on M. Thierry’s brilliant and 
unsubstantial narrative. 

In the case of places and persons the work of change in Cornwall 
has been great since the eleventh century. ‘The seven ancient hun- 
dreds of the county have been broken up into fourteen. The 
transition from ages of faith to commerce and industry is typified 
in the decline of St. Germans and the rise of Falmouth, Redruth, 
and Truro, As the population has been Anglicised, a hundred 
out of some three hundred and fifty local names recorded in 
Domesday have passed away, and can no longer be identified. 
Everyone who has studied a county history knows how few 
families keep their roots in the soil for more than at most two 
centuries. ‘Two generations of rising importance, two of pro- 
sperity, and two of decline, seem the normal measure allotted 
by fortune. In the case of Cornwall there is a startling absence 
of historiea! names. Carew’s quaint explanation of this deserves 
to be quoted. “For noblemen, I may deliver in a word, that 
Cornwall, at this present 1602, enjoyeth the residence of none at 
all, the occasion whereof groweth partly because their issue female 
hath carried away the inhabitance, together with the inheritance 
to gentlemen of the Eastern parts, and partly for that their issue 
male, little affecting so remote a corner, liked better 
to transplant their possessions to the heart of the realm.” The 
duellist Lord Mohun—Sir John Trelawney, famous as the Pro- 
testant bishop of Bristol whom James II. imprisoned, and whom 
the Cornish men rose to defend—and Amy Robsart, whom Mr. 
Froude has lately invested with a fresh interest, are the chief 
names that rise to memory. Trelawney, whom Lord Macaulay 
mentions as “ the heir through twenty descents of ancestors who 
had been of great note before the Normans set foot in the 
country,” in reality claimed to descend from — whom his 
name and other circumstances point out as a Norman retainer of 
the Earl of Moretaine. The mistake is not important, but it is 
worth notice. The case of Hamelin’s family is only one of a 
thousand in England and Ireland in which the conquerors, 
whether Danes, Normans, or Saxons, have identified themselves 
with the sons of the soil. It would be curious to speculate how 
many Irish patriots who declaim against Saxon oppression are 
descended from Strongbow’s companions or Cromwell's veterans. 


ANNE BOLEYN? 


HE critic of the present day has, in many instances, to com- 
plain of the level sameness and mediocrity which characterize 
current sets: The Spring Outpourings, no less than the Winter 
Warblings, of what he is Mem “once J pleased to call minor 
poets, may, we grant, try his patience after a certain point. Any 
amiable lady who chooses to versify her sensations and sensi- 
bilities is not necessarily an object of universal interest beyond 
the immediate circle of her family. But we have no complaint 
on this score in the present instance; for we cannot assure our 
author that he has a correct ear, as is usual in such notices, nor 


Anne Boleyn, ATragedy, London: W. Kent and Co, 


can we certify that he has attained a certain smoothness of ver 
sification, or that he has many passages of decided merit. Neither 
need the present work incur any reproaches of mediocrity, which 
a of a compliment, and almost the only one we can 
offer. 

We have perused, under a angen of duty, some 194 pages 
of the most stupendous dulness. We found, before reading many 
lines, that we were girding ourselves to a task of no ordinary 
severity ; and our reward, as we close the book, is “ an ambrosial 
sensation of repose” after all we have gone through. Should 
sense be lame or wanting now-a-days in a m, we generally 
get a compensative jingle in the metre to help us through ; but 
in the present instance our author has ingeniously hit upon a 
autho of combining all the disadvantages of tough history and 
insipid verse. Facts are garbled with a profusion of theo- 
logical animus and the most intense rancour against the 
Church of Rome and Mr. Froude the historian. This is the key- 
note of the performance, together with an identification of Anne 
Boleyn with the Reformation. She, of course, must be endowed 
with every virtue under heaven, and the desired impression to be 
made on us seems to be that Henry VIII. cut her head off 
because she was considerably too good for this sublunary state. 
“They (that is the trees at Greenwich) will all die of age long 
before her blessed memory shall be forgotten by Protestants and 
Englishmen.” This is a compact and compendious statement of 
what our author is about, which strikes us as pretty strong, and 
eminently uncalled for. Anne seems, in reality, to have been a 
vain and weak woman, quite unequal to her elevation, and not 
above intriguing rancorously enough against ler enemies, as Jn 
Wolsey’s case. We grant that she met with neither mercy nor 
justice at the King’s hands, after he had tired of her—that the 
accusations against her were probably false, and her state trial a 
solemn mockery ; but, with all this, she was not of the material 
out of which heroines can be ever moulded to order, and beauty 
and a tragical end alone preserve her from being as uninteresting 
as Catherine Parr, for whom no “sacred prophet” has yet 
written a dramatic poem. It is due to our author to say 
that he betrays some misgivings in the introduction, about his 
qualifications for this undertaking; but he persists therein 
nevertheless, as being “the briefest "—to this we demur—* and 
most expressive mode of protesting against a new thrust, and by 
a popular writer” (the hateful Mr. Froude) “at the fame of the 
murdered Anne Boleyn, who seems to have been dragged from 
her untombed (ste) grave”—and so on. Well, the verses are to 
be made, and “a vacation” is not over-long for our 194 pages 
of tragedy ; so our author proceeds to economize time by getting 
up scraps from chroniclers and turning them—we had almost said 
—into verse. Their texts are to all appearances closely adhered 
to—at any rate printing the lines into approximate intervals of 
syllables would give us as good blank verse as the following :— 


The Universities and learned canonists concur. 
* * * x * * 


A sage Florentine, and learned statesman 
Laid it down that unrestraint made wilful kings. 


Here is one more, though we might multiply examples :— 
Religion was a ladder once for souls to heayen. 


Now, we confess a total inability to appreciate the metre of these 
lines, which are selected quite at random. But our author is 
chiefly unrivalled for the audacity with which he prints, with the 
utmost gravity, the most ordinary colloquial platitudes :— 
That to my mind suggests a curious fact. 
» * * * * * 
I know our girl’s good principles, although 


She loves attention. 
Here is a quite new idea :— 


As for my daughter Anne, she shows the best, 
If I mistake not, when adorned the least. 


And another that might have some success in the bon-bon motto 
e:— 
Kiss me, my girl, and may I always find 

In the opening scene of the tragedy, we are refreshed by a 
dialogue between Anne and one Delve, a gardener—a reminiscence 
or cousin-german of the gardener at Langley in the play of Richard 
II., from which our author has condescended to borrow the idea of 
the dialogue. Delve must, of course, after his much injured 

rototype, become figuratively and horticulturally prophetic in 
Gavating with the embryo Queen. She inquires rather 
strangely about a plant, ‘“‘ What flower willit hang out.” This we 
must warn our readers isold English. So, too, is the orthography 
“daiseye,” which looks extremely knowing, especially when 
designated “a fringed miniature.” Might we not say, fringed 
bedpost with about equal propriety ? e sympat!i'ze most 0 
all with the indignant spirit of Sir ‘Thomas Wyatt, we poet, who 
cuts a most lamentable figure on the present occasion, and entirely 
unsays and contradicts his former reputation. Him Anne 
Boleyn ts with “ Well, Mr. Wyatt,” and the following choice 
lyrical effusion is shortly peal’ inserted in the mouth of the 
injured bard :— 
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The patient reader is earnestly entreated to supply the words 
“ evergreen ” and “ green” wherever “ marygold” and “gold” 
occur in the previous stanza, and he may thus manufacture for 
himself the second verse precisely as it stands in the original ; 
and a good deal “ in this style” might be turned off in less than 
a vacation, as we are inclined to think. Imagine the critic 
arriving at this in page 12, and knowing that there are something 
short of 200 pages more to read ? 
We cannot forbear appending a further specimen of poor Sir 

Thomas outraged. This occurs a little lower down :— 

Wyatt. Much, but my kind wife, 

Expects me home. No Hue and Cry for me. 

Anne Boleyn. We shall not cry for you. 


Now we may have to groan under this kind of treatment during 
the performance of an indifferent burlesque, but at least we might 
he spared such miserable work in a tragedy “ written to vindi- 
cate the character of an unfortunate queen,” and which concludes 
with some four pages of small printed wire-drawn notes on the 
most abstruse anti-Romanist theology. But the matter grows 
past a joke, when, at page 83, Lady Rochford relieves herself 
thus—with a stage direction to “strike her side’ and “seize a 
cup” :— 
Hush, hush, my rapping breast! Stay, stay! 
Now am I primed again. Away, away! 
We are not so sorry for King Harry, who certainly gets no 
mercy, and little metre, at our author’s hands; for “he had 
drunk deep of Popish casuistry ; his conscience had feasted on 
the thistles of letters and forms”—a metaphor from a domestic 
animal best unnamed. The above extract is prose, and part of 
the preface. We think it right to warn our readers of the fact, 
as we ourselves shall not get back to our old ideas about verse 
for many a long day to come. The royal language is represented 
as remarkably strong in many passages, as we should expect ; 
- it is unnecessarily vehement where the King apostrophizes 
dy Rochford :— 
There’s that damned wretch again. Come in, I say, 


There is a striking “situation” in the Tragedy when it is 
narrated how the King was discovered to have ceased caring for 
Anne Boleyn. In our author's words— 
We saw his Majesty 
With that—Jane Seymour—-sitting on his knee. 


“ Majesty” appears to be intended to rhyme with “knee,” and 
materially improves the couplet when pronounced accordingly. 
After this climax, of course little ought to remain to tell. Anne 
goes by water in due process of time to the Tower; and on the 
strength, we presume, of Greenwich reminiscences, which we 
have already been treated to, compares herself in the net of 
treachery to “a tiny silver whitebait spawn hatched in this 
river,” awaiting a hungry diner, apparently. No doubt this 
speech is intended as prophetic of the subsequent celebrity of 
that town. There is a good deal of intercession on the Queen’s 
behalf, but Henry is bent on what our author elsewhere calls 
“full-egged mischief” —whatever be the force of the epithet— 
and so Anne must lose her head, with copious reflections appended 
in our work on the trial and execution. We need only remark 
that she figures in our author's pages as a model wife, with a 
considerable eye for housekeeping, and not averse to househoid 
details, for on inquiring whether certain prisoners are well lodged, 
she asks if their beds are ever made—‘ Do they make their 
beds?” Such laudable anxiety would do credit to the steadiest 
housemaid that ever advertised for a family where a footman is 
kept. How doubly considerate in a Queen! Anne, moreover, 
figures in the disposal of ecclesiastical preferment as quite a 
benign influence; and in one scene she begs a bishopric for 
Latimer, whereupon Harry good-naturedly says, in his off-hand 
way, ‘‘Good Master Latimer shall have a see.” We append, in 
conclusion, a passage of our author, in which Anne es leave 
of the world in singular metaphors :— ‘ 
- As I before the Court 
Did unpin Queenship, so my tented soul 
Shall quit her canvas for God’s cloth of gold. 


BOTFIELD’S PREFACES TO THE EDITIONES PRINCIPES.* 


M* BOTFIELD’S costly volume, superbly printed in 
quarto at the Cambridge University Press, is doubtless 
intended, not for ordinary readers, but for those favoured 
students who combine bibliographical pursuits with Roxburgh 
dinners and Philobiblon breakfasts. With all good-will to the 
work and its editor, we cannot say that this collection of Prefaces 
is likely to be of much use to any human being. But that is no 
reason why an ardent Milhesahen should not employ his learned 
leisure and his ample means in producing a handsome volume 
which at any rate will be appreciated by the few who share his 
tastes, and who collect libraries of choice books without (neces- 
sarily) reading them. We can conceive a hundred ways of 
spending money uselessly for which less can be said than this ; 
and, indeed, we can even imagine that this collection may have 
some practical value to humbler book-collectors. For instance, a 
working scholar may very well have possessed the Plantin edition 
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of (say) the Ecloge of Stobeus, printed in 1575, without ever 
much prizing the book or knowing that he was the happy owner 
of an editio princeps, of which all the prefaces and letters dedi- 
catory and prolegomena, besides the privilegia at the end, are 
considered worthy of a place in Mr. Bottfield’s collection. The 
thin folio in question will now, probably, be raised to a higher 
shelf in the library. In this way, a man may be led to 
be more proud and careful of his books; and we should 
be the last to deny that a dash of bibliography is a very 
becoming ingredient in the character of a thorough student. 
Ordinarily speaking, indeed, editiones principes are locked is dag 
glass cases, and never looked at even by their owners, except when 
they are exhibited to admiring friends. As a general rule, a 
scholar would rather prefer the latest edition of a book to the first 
for practical use ; and, as a matter of convenience, the stateliest 
folio gives place to the humbler octavo—the editio forma enchi- 
ridia, as Aldus, who was the first to print in this size, called his 
“handy” books. Still there is no doubt a certain revival of 
bibliomania now in progress ; and the publication of the volume 
before us is one proof among many that the love of old and rare 
books for their own sake is increasing among us. This gives us hope 
that we may before long be called to welcome new editions, with 
some approach to legibility of type, of such indispensable manuals 
as Panzer’s Annales, for example. Mr. Bohn has found a suf- 
ficient demand to encourage him in the publication of Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, with considerable 
enlargement by himself. But it is not to be expected that books 
of this sort will ever be within the range of very narrow incomes. 
Brunet, Herbert’s Ames, and Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica 
will continue to be, if not “ caviare to the general,” yet at least 
too expensive for most buyers of books. Even Lowndes had 
reached the value of above 7/. at public auction before it was 
reprinted. From the nature of things, bibliography and its 
special literature must always be confined to the select few who 
can afford so expensive a luxury. 

As regards Mr. Botfield’s Prefaces, without pretending to 
have read many of them, we can honestly say that they seem 
to be correctly printed in a very scholarly manner. They 
are not very light reading, but, as one turns over the leaves, 
many passages offer themselves which are piquant, charac- 
teristic, and instructive. The learning of some of these old 
editors and printers is amazing. Perhaps the humour of the 
famous Aldus, in his dedicatory letters, is the most pleasing of 
all. Take, for instance, those prefixed to the editio princeps of 
the Poete Christiani Veteres, in which he recounts the diffi- 
culties which beset him in that publication. ‘“ Tot mihi impedi- 
menta fuerunt (he says) ut ipse mecum sepe sim admiratus, 
duxerimque xaxodaydvev id fieri opera, ne si in locum genti- 
lium lascivorumque poetarum hi nostri Christiani poete in 
scholis, ubi teneri puerorum animi instituuntur, succederent, 
facile in bonos plerique omnes evaderent. Sed Jesu Christo, 
Deo optimo maximo, adjuvante vicimus. Nam _ sanctissimos 
libros, qui circiter mille annos latuere, publicavimus, ut amentur 
leganturque in scholis, fiatque non ut antehac, cum fabula, 
quibus tenera puerorum etas imbuitur, pro historia habebantur ; 
que est potissima, ut puto, causa, quod quamplurimi e doctis et 
Vitiosi sunt et infideles.” We fear that, in spite of this 
pious hope, Prudentius and Sedulius, Gregory of Nazianzum 
and Nonnus, have not yet banished Catullus and Anacreon from 
our schools; and yet, even without a course of Poete Christiani — 
in their boyhood, our present generation of learned men 
are no longer open to the charge of being mostly unbelievers 
and profligates. Perhaps the most useful purpose which the volume 
now before us can subserve is to remind us of some of the great 
scholars to whose labours, at the revival of letters, we owe 
nearly all that we know of the literature of the ancient world. 
When their prefaces are collected, as here, in chronological order, 
we seem to be more able to appreciate what these men did in their 
generation. Of Aldus we have already spoken, and we are glad 
to find Mr. Botfield coinciding in our view of him. “The & i- 
cations of Aldus,” he says, “are worth all the rest; there is a 
high and noble feeling, a self-respect and simplicity of language 
about him which is delightful ; he certainly had re hopes 
of doing the world good ; he expresses himself about his labours 
adjuvante Jesu Christo ; and he is aspecimen of mental freedom 
glorious to the Republic which nurtured him.” i 
the letters prefixed to the Aldine Aristotle (1495-8), seem to us 
very interesting, especially as throwing light on the degree to 
which the Greek language was cultivated at that period. We 
wish the editor had sometimes given a few explanatory notes. 
For example, it would be pleasant to know for certain whether the 
Thomas Anglicus, homo et Grace et Latine peritissimus, com- 
memorated in the preface to the second volume of the Aristotle 
(p. 199 of this work) is our famous Linacre, one of the three men 
—Dean Colet and Grocyn being the others—who introduced 
the study of Greek into this country. Apropos of them, Mr. Bot- 
field elsewhere tells us that he believes “ the first Greek characters 
used in any work printed in England are in Linacre’s transla- 
tion of Galenus de Temperamentis, peat at Cambridge in 
1521, in quarto.” Giovanni Andrea of Corsica, Bishop of Aleria 
in that island, was one of the most indefatigable editors of the 
earliest printed books of the Roman press of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz. From 1468 to 1472 this scholar edited St. Jerome's 
Epistles, Apuleius, Aulus Gellius, Cesar, Cicero, Lucan, Livy, 
Strabo, Virgil, Pliny, St. Leo, Lactantius, Quintilian, Suetonius, 
St, Thomas Aquinas, St, Cyprian, the Bible, Silius Italicus, Ovid, 
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and the Commentary of Nicolaus de Lyra. The labour of this 

must have been immense ; and, as he tells us in the celebrated 
letter to Sixtus 1V., prefixed to the last named work, the expense 
of printing was so great, and the sale so small, that _Impressores 
nostri non subsistent diutius, nisi officio aliquo utili ad tolerandam 
vite necessitatem pro eorum opera operibusque illis ipse 
subveneris.” These enterprising tradesmen had in fact printed 
no less than 12,475 volumes in the space of six years; 
and, considering the difficulty of circulating books in those 
days, this supply was certainly in advance of the demand. 
Mr. Botfield, who has prefixed an introduction to his work, 
full of curious bibliographical information, but not very 
ékilfully put together, gives in it a sketch of the chief editors 
and printers of the Editiones Principes, besides notices of the 
earliest libraries, of the earliest use of paper for printing, and 
statistical details of the number of books printed at certain 
ing Among the scholars so commemorated are Marsilio 

icino, Boceaccio (who was one of the earliest students of Greek 
literature), Leonardo Aretino (most famous as a translator from 
Greek), Erasmus (a copy of whose Greek Testament, from the 
= of Froben, of Basle, is one of the chief ornaments of the 

ork Minster Library), and Cardinal Ximenes, to whom we owe 
the Complutensian Polyglott. After these comes Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, who travelled over half Europe to find manuscripts, and 
who discovered a fragment of Petronius somewhere in Britain. 
“ Poggio also examined several monasteries in the neighbourhood 
of Constance, in spite of the inclemency of the weather and the 
badness of the roads, and was rewarded by finding, in that of 
St. Gall, in the dungeon of a tower, buried in rubbish and dust, 
a complete copy of Quintilian, the first three and one-half of the 
fourth books of the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, and the Com- 
mentaries of Asconius Pedianus on eight of Cicero’s orations, the 
two latterof which hetranscribed.” It iscurious totransportoneself 
back in fancy to days whenscholars were, for thefirst time, through 
the instrumentality of the printing-press, making acquaintance 
with the literature of the ancient world as a whole, and to picture 
to oneself the joy with which the discovery of a new classic must 
have been welcomed. Something of the same sort has been felt 
in later days, when Mount Athos or some Egyptian convent has 
yielded a manuscript to a Curzon, a Tattam, or a Tischendorf; 
or, again, when Cardinal Mai recovered an original text under a 
palimpsest. Mr. Botfield, by the way, implies that in his opinion 
many more manuscripts will be before long found to be palimp- 
sests in the libraries of Europe ; so that we may yet hope to ex- 
perience a new literary sensation in the recovery of some lost 
classic. Giovanni Aurispa and Francesco Filelfo made special 
voyages to Greece for the sake of procuring manuscripts. Guarino 
was another explorer, but unfortunately he was wrecked on his 
return home, and lost all his treasures. Giovanni Lascaris, the 
first editor of the Anthologia Greca, obtained no less than two 
hundred manuscripts from Mount Athos. 

Arranged in chronological order, Mr. Botfield’s collected 
Prefaces lead us on from the Andreas already noticed, through 
Pomponius Letus, Laurentius Valla, and Georgius Merida, 
omitting a number of Jess famous namés, to Lascaris and Aldus. 
Afterwards we come to the Giuntas, Bernard and Philip, of 
Florence, Jenson of Venice, and, passing over some others, to 
the Asulani of Venice, and Obsopoets and Froben of Basle. 
The Stephani of Paris and Plantin of Antwerp are the most 
eminent names of the last half of the list. It is to be observed 
that England is not represented among the Editiones Principes. 
Two works, Photius and Diophantus, first saw the light in the 
seventeenth century. The latter of these, printed at Paris in 
1621, is the latest in Mr. Botfield’s volume. 

We may call attention to one misprint which has escaped the 
editor’s eye in this handsome volume. Some treatises of Aristotle 
are said (p. xxtlii.) to have been printed at Venice by Andrew 
de Astila in 1483, and to have been reprinted at Padua in 1472. 
Mr. Botfield ibtroditees us further on to “an American votary 
of Bibliography,” Mr. Reuben A. Guild, of New York, who pub- 
lished, in 1858, a work called the Librarian’s Manual. an 
very curious facts have been collected by Mr. Botfield, whic 
we should be glad to see presented in a more orderly form to the 
public in a separate edition. For example, he concludes that in 
the latter part of Elizabeth's reign there were no less than forty 
or fifty publishers in London alone, though very few in other 
parts of the kingdom. He reminds us, from Hallam, that dealers 
in books were called stationarii, from the open stalls (stationes) 
at which they carried on their trade. Hence the name “sta- 
tiotiers ” still retained among us, though with a slightly different 
meaning. Of the ten thousand works printed in the fifteenth 
cefitury, more than half are due to Italy, Venice alone having 
produced 2835 volumes. Germany and France follow in this 
order. England claims only 141. and Scotland and Ireland had 
then no ptinting-press at all. With this may be compared the 
publishing statistics of to-day. For instance, in the single year 
1859, 28,807 new works were delivered, under the Copyright Act, 
at the British Museum. There is room for a new treatise on the 
whole subject of Bibliography. Should Mr. Botfield attempt it, 
let us urge upon him the great value of some specimen plates of 
the types used by the earliest printers, and also of copies of the 
water-marks of the earliest paper used for printing. In this 
way, the origin of many unknown editions of early books, to 
which even Panzer offers no clue, might be approximately ascer- 
tained. The devices and tail-pieces used by the more celebrated 
printing-presses would also deserve to be illustrated. 


OUR BACHELOR KINGS.* 


fe classification of history upon which Miss Strickland and 
some other historical writers of the present day appear to 
proceed has often reminded us of the classification of the ladies 
at an Oxford commemoration by the Undergratuates in the 
gallery of the theatre. The ladies in pink bonnets, the ladies 
in ringlets, or the ladies who are engaged, seem to us to furnish 
a principle of division very similar to that by which kings and 
queens are distinguished from one another by writers of the 
school in question. One great advantage of it, indeed, is that 
it is capable of indefinite extension. Besides the traditional 
differentia already enumerated, there is no reason why we should 
not further classify the softer sex as the ladies with crinoline 
and the ladies without, the ladies with Balmoral boots and the 
ladies with “spring sides,’ the ladies whose lockets have 
portraits inside them, and those whose gages d'amour con- 
sist only of hair, until we have exhausted every possible 
peculiarity either of person or costume. So, too, with those 
exalted personages among whom the writers we have indi- 
cated habitually dwell, why should we not renew this 
instructive from every conceivable starting-point 
Why should we not have monarchs who ate too much, and 
monarchs who drank too much—monarchs with large noses, or 
monarchs in tight trousers ? Each of these divisions would bring 
us acquainted with some interesting specimens of Royalty. Under 
the first of these heads would come Henry I., Edward IV., an 
her late lamented Majesty, Queen Anne ; and it might be wort 
while to inquire into the reasons why the scholar, the soldier, 
and the eminently respectable matron, three characters so unlike 
each other, should have been distinguished by this common 
attribute. Under the second category we should find Kin 
Charles II., King George IV., and perhaps, as Miss Stricklan 
would describe him, King Charles Il —all good company in their 
way, and especially affable in their cups. In the third class we 
should have almost the whole families of the Guelphs and Bourbons, 
and it would afford another fine philosophical speculation to 
consider why Kings whose noses were so much alike should 
have differed so widely in their political principles. In the 
fourth class, the first gentleman in Europe would stand alone in 
solitary tightness, an object of awe and curiosity to all future 
ages. 

We really do not see why as good a book could not be written 
upon any one of these subjects as upon the Bachelor Kings of Eng- 
land, especially as there is only one monarch in onr annals who 
reaily deserves that name. William Rufus was a bachelor king, 
we acknowledge; but Edward V. was never really king at ait 
and was murdered at the age of fourteen; and Edward VI., who 
makes the third and last on Miss Strickland’s list, died in his 
sixteenth year. Qué bachelors, therefore. no particular inte- 
rest attaches to them. The life of William Rufus, indeed, 
might present some traits highly characteristic of celibacy, were 
it not for the cireumstance that, in order to be profligate, kings 
have no need to be unmarried. So that, even here, where it 
might be expected to stand its ground best, our classification 
breaks down. Miss Strickland’s life of William Rufus, however, 
if comparatively barren of intrinsic interest, is valuable, never- 
theless, as an illustration of female character. That sympathy 
which the female heart is unable to withhold from what our 
grandmothers called “a pretty fellow”—the naughtier the 
prettier—is gay gn in our authoress’s treatment of the 
*Red King.” That he broke half the Decalogue, that he 
was a scoffer and a drunkard, that he cheated his brother, 

lundered his bishops, and oppressed his subjects, has excited 

liss Strickland’s indignation to a wonderfully moderate extent. 
She barely admits that the filial obedience for which he was re- 
markable could have sprung from the desire of supplanting his 
elder brother, Robert; and the licentiousness of his morals is 
lightly passed over as the venial gallantry of a young man, which 
would have vanished with maturer years. To justify this gentle 
treatment at the hands of his lady biographer, we find that the 
bachelor King had a vigorous and active person, a handsome 
face, and beautiful fair hair, parted down the middle. These 
advantages have transmuted his impiety into common sense, and 
his cruelty into animal spirits. But in this age of historical re- 
vivals we have ceased to be surprised at anything; and Rufus 
was probably not at all a worse man, and probably a handsomer 
one, than either Henry VIII. or Frederick William I. 

The names of Edward V. and Edward VI. are suggestive 
of interesting speculations belonging to the history of England, 
which in one case do happen to be connected with the question 
of marriage. What would have been the course of inglisl 
history if either Edward V. had lived or Edward VI. ha 
married Mary Queen of Scots? In the first case, it is very pro- 
bable that the Reformation would have been greatly delayed in 
this country. For there can hardly be a doubt that Henry VIII. 
saw in the spoils of the religious houses an admirable means of 
establishing a new order of nobility which should fortify his 
throne against the jealousy of the elder nobles who clung to thé 
old faith and cast wistful looks towards the blood of the old 
dynasty. The Pereys, the Nevilles, and the Stanleys long re 
garded the Tudor princes with mingled scorn and aversion as 
parvenus and despots. And it required all the influence of a 

* Lives of the Bachelor Kings o land. By A Stri 
London Siophin, Maraball, ite. 
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t national crisis like the Spanish Armada, more potent 
oan either the wisdom of Burleigh or the courage of Elizabeth, 
to extinguish the smouldering disaffection. With this element 
of danger a Plantagenet would not have had to struggle. Nor is 
it probable that a Yorkist prince could have been again de- 
throned by a Lancastrian. The quarrel had worn itself out ; and 
it is quite credible that Edward V. might have succeeded to all 
the power of the Tudors without anything to dread on the other 
hand from the machinations of a sullen aristocracy. Had events 
so happened, England might have taken the form of a regular 
Roman Catholic absolutism, and have continued, perhaps—who 
can say for how long ?—at the level of the late kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. At all events, there can hardly be a doubt but that the 
change of dynasty at the end of the fifteenth century did contri- 
bute materially to the cause of English progress. And it is a 
curious reflection that we should be indebted, however indirectly, 
to the foulest crime in our history for the greatest blessings we 


enjoy. 

The results of a marriage between Edward VI. and Mary 
have been ingeniously shadowed out by Mr. Froude. England 
and Scotland were to have grown into one nation a century 
sooner than they did. A page of petty feuds, dark in- 
trigues, and grievous crimes was to have been blotted from 
our history. The Anglican ritual was to have been esta- 
blished throughout Great Britain, and the bitter memories of 
Puritan and Covenanter to have had no existence. It is certainl 
impossible to say that these results would not have followed. 
But we must remember that the anti-English feeling of the Scotch 
in 1550 was far stronger than in 1603; and, moreover, that for 
them to give a king to us was a vastly different thing from our 

iving a king tothem. However, Edward himself was no less 

ent upon the match than his father had been. On finding out 
that Mary was betrothed to the Dauphin, Edward, who desired 
to be a bachelor king no longer than he could help, engaged him- 
self to the Princess Elizabeth of France. But even then he still 
continued to hanker after Mary ; and on one occasion, when he 
entertained her mother at Whitehall, he did his best to persuade 
her to break off thie match with the Dauphin, and give Mary to 
himself. Miss Strickland insinuates, and possibly with some 
justice, that he was on this occasion heated with burgundy and 
claret. But his suit was unsuccessful, nothwithstanding these 
generous allies, and Mary Stuart never came to England till she 
came as adoomed captive. That her fate as Queen of England 
would have been happier we can hardly doubt. But that her 
tenure of that position would have been for the ultimate advan- 
tage of either England or Great Britain we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe. 

Notwithstanding the faint drops of interest which we have 
endeavoured to extract from the celibacy of these thrée Princes, 
as a justification of Miss Strickland’s labours, our readers will 
see that the whole subject bears a striking resemblance to the 
snakes of Iceland. Edward V. never sat upon the throne at all. 
Edward VI. did nothing as a bachelor which he would not have 
done as a husband, unless, indeed, Mary Stuart might have per- 
suaded him to make his Prayer-book a shade more Catholic. At 
all events, he was a mere child when he died; and left no such 
memorials of his bachelorhood as William Rufus left. Of the 
last-mentioned Sovereign we know so little, except in his public 
capacity, that we question if one reader in a hundred will know 
if he were married or not. Ina word, the bachelorhood of all 
three constitutes so very vague a bond of union between them, 
coloured their lives so little, and was so devoid of all influence 
upon public affairs, that we think it a pity Miss Strickland should 
have wasted her really great abilities and her fine taste in build- 
ing up a book upon the circumstance. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


M KOLB, one of the German refugees of 1848, has pub- 
e lished, for the benefit of his countrymen, an abstract* of 
some of the most celebrated State trials in English history. As 
may be imagined, his motives in undertaking this work have not 
been confined to an impartial desire to extend the historical 
horizon of German readers. England is a great repository of 
arguments for political parties on the Continent ; and if ler insti- 
tutions or history are honoured with passing notice by a Con- 
tinental writer, it is generally us a text for some decourt 
touching matters of far nearer interest. Appeals to English 
precedents have this incalculable advantage, that they can be 
made with almost equal facility on either side. The Imperialist 
can cite them to establish that after a change of dynasty strong 
measures are inevitable ; and the Democrat can prove from them, 
what now-a-days requires to be proved, that revolutions may be 
productive of stable freedom. M. Kolb comes to them for the 
purpose of deducing several democratic doctrines. One is the 
necessity of revolts for the purpose of extorting the guarantees of 
freedom; another is the uselessness of the House of Lords; a 
third is the necessity of a popular election of criminal judges. 
But the first is the position he is most anxious to prove. iis 
reasoning runs thus. If Continental nations wish to be free, they 
must achieve it for themselves ; for even the English, the patterns 
of modern freedom, did not find it growing ready to their hands, 


but had to win it gradually by great exertions and many 
sacrifices. To establish this latter assertion, he details some of 
the most disgraceful State trials that took place during Tudor 
and Stuart times, for the double pur of showing that 
there was no such thing as personal freedom then, and 
that no judicial institutions, however admirable in theory, 
afford the slightest guarantee for liberty unless they are them- 
selves guarded by representative institutions. All this is true 
enough, and to us in England trite enough. The trials which he 
cites—Throgmorton’s, Raleigh's, Prynne’s, Strafford’s, the Blood 
Assize, and so forth—furnish abundant evidence that, in the han 
of a determined prince, judges and juries were as pliant instru- 
ments for the ends of tyranny as any court-martial or inquisition. 
But they hardly prove, what the author wishes to enforce upon 
his countrymen, that free institutions are to be obtained b 
armed revolt. The Revolution to which we owe our liberty is 
remarkable, among most other Revolutions, for the fact that it 
did not inaugurate a single new institution, and scarcely abolished 
a single old one. It merely drove a bad dynasty from the throne. 
All the great improvements which our polity has received have 
been obtained peacefully. As the author, from having suffered 
in their cause, may possibly have some influence with the German 
Liberals, it is to be regretted that he has not carried more im- 
artiality into his task. The strong democratic leaven infects 
th his statements of facts and his judgments of men and things. 
It is searcely fair, for instance, to deduce from the Popish Plot 
the “want of conscience” which is bound up with “ churchl 
zeal” (kirchlichen Eifer), or to lay the fanaticism of that evil 
time to the charge of the “ English parsonry.” The clergy of 
the Church of England of that date were certainly not the prime 
movers of Titus Oates’ reign of terror, nor did » an sympathize 
with it so strongly as the mass of the laity. It was undoubtedly 
a Protestant movement, but it belonged to a Protestantism of a 
far more decided hue. So, in point of argument, the 
author is led astray by his prepossessions when he infers the 
inability of the House of ease ever to withstand popular 
delusions from the weakness with which they bent to the 
fearful current of Puritan fanaticism in that and the preceding 
reign. But his bias is chiefly shown in the judgments that he 
forms of the various judicial murders which he records. He is 
very angry with the condemnation which English writers gene- 
rally have passed on the attainder of Strafford. Yet he admits 
that it was at least as illegal and violent a proceeding as the 
sentence against Prynne. He professes himself unable to under- 
stand how we can value our liberties and yet blame the crimes 
across which those liberties were reached. He is of opinion that 
the necessity of ridding themselves of so clever an opponent 
justified the Parliament in destroying Strafford by any means 
in their power. No doubt that was the political philosophy 
practically preached by that Bill of Attainder. In the next reign it 
was again put into practice, only on‘the other side. When Sir 
Harry Vane is tried, Charles Il. writes to the Chancellor to say 
that he is so dangerous a man that he must be disposed of 
somehow. M. Kolb calls this sentiment “revolting.” But itis 
precisely his own philosophy. He has not learned—and, what is 
of more moment, his party upon the Continent have not learned 
—that acts of high-handed power bring after them their 
punishment, whether they have been done in a good cause 
orabad. M. Kolb clamours in several places for vengeance on 
unjust judges who have sentenced himself or his comrades to _ 
punishment for political offences. Such clamour only perpetuates 
the evil of which he complains. Savage punishments are the 
recaution which rulers take against the vengeance which they 
elieve that their opponents are mentally preparing for them. 
Setting aside this bias, not unnatural in an exile, the book is 
agreeably written, and, with the exception of an occasional error 
in detail, shows an accurate acquaintance with the subject-matter. 
Perhaps German is not precisely the language in which one 
would expect to find a history of jesters; but an author bearing, 
or assuming, the appropriate name of Nick, has contrived to 
fill two thick volumes* with their exploits, which are narrated, 
not only with much learning, but with very considerable 
sprightliness. The specimens of their wit which he preserves 
are not, however, such as to make one regret the days of 
professional jesting. The jokes which Court-fools were 
expecied to make seldom amounted to more than pertnesses, 
or occasionally to rough practical jokes. They appear to 
have answered to that very intolerable species of social nuisance 
whom we know in the present day as a “character.” They 
were always privileged to tell plain home-truths, or what they 
took for such, at the most disagreeable moment, to the people 
who liked them least. The first of these two volumes is devoted 
to the recorded sayings and doings of these so-called “ fools.” 
As far as these sayings went, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing that would be thought witty in the present day among 
them. Their practical jokes were more perfect of their kind, inas- 
much as they gave more annoyance, than the degenerate practical 
jokes of the present day. The second volume is more interesting 
as it wanders rather farther from the title. It contains a histo 
of comedy, of church mysteries, and the church parodies whic 
sprang up in the ages preceding the Reformation, of peculiar 
entertainments prevalent, according to various local customs, at 
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* Die Hof- und Volksnarren Sammt den narrischen Lustbarkeiten der 
Verschiedenen Stdnde aller Volker. Von Fr. Nick, 2 Bande. Stuttgart: 
Scheible, London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. ; 
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Christmas and other festivals, and so forth. It is a book of 
curiosities, in reality more antiquarian than comic, which must 
have cost a great deal of labour to put together, perhaps more 
than the subject is absolutely worth. ‘The second volume is 
introduced and justified by a quotation from Dr. Auerbach of 
Leipzig, to the eifect that more of his patients died from melan- 
choly than any other cause. There are few things better 
calculated to encourage that perilous state of mind than the con- 
templation of a collection of abortive attempts to be witty. If 
M. Nick should obtain many readers in the neighbourhood of 
Leipzig, there will be an absolute epidemic. 

An attempt by a M. Baehring* to rehabilitate Bunsen’s repu- 
tation in the religious world is scarcely a subject for our criticism. 
It is impossible to say whether it will be successful or not, with- 
out knowing more accurately what it is the religious world in 
Germany exacts. In England, it would not go far to reconcile 
those who have assailed the memory of Bunsen with the greatest 
vigour. The author is an “ evangelical Protestant incumbent ;” 
but his book seems to have been composed with the desire of 
giving a special and an undue prominence to the extremer parts of 
Bunsen’s creed. It is written, however, in a spirit of loving 
reverence for Bunsen’s memory; and if it does something 
to vindicate his thorough honesty of purpose in the eyes of his 
reckless calumniators, it will have done good service to the cause 
of religion. What he believed matters little to posterity, for he | 
was one of those transitional and inconsistent thinkers who seldom | 
leave a school behind them. 

The second and concluding volume of MM. Kortiim and | 
Meldegg’s History of Europe during the Period of Transition | 
from the Middle Ages to Modern Times has appeared.t It is 
not as successful a work as might be expected from the position | 
of its authors, and the length of time its preparation has occupied. | 
They are Professors at Heidelberg; and as far as learning is 
concerned, the work will do their University no discredit. But | 
it is written as if the Professors were thinking of nothing but 
their lectures all the time. If it had appeared in English, one 
would have imagmed that it was one of the many ingenious 

reparations of history which the competitive examinations 
had the merit of calling into existence. It is a mere cram- 
book. It bristles from end to end with the names and dates 
and telling illustrations which can be packed up in small compass 
in the memory, and make a great show on an examination paper, 
Two volumes are a very scanty space for such a purpose. Conse- 
quently, the Professors are obliged to make the best of it. They 
eannot afford room for historical discussion, or for those unprofit- 
able commentaries on the events they are recounting in which 
most modern historians indulge. This close packing gives a very 
breathless manner to the history. It reads like the historical 
descriptions in some of our recent guide-books, which are written 
so as to go into the coat pocket. Another contrivance for economy 
of space will seem of small account to the German reader, but 
will seriously detract from the value of the book to every other. 
It consists in putting quietly on one side the history of every 
other European country except Germany. England, so far as 
we can find, is not so much as mentioned ; France and Italy do 
not fare very much better; and Spain is only admitted to a 
passing notice on the strength of her connexion with Charles V. 
The transition of Europe from the Middle Ages to Modern Times 
was effected, it appears, entirely in Germany. ‘The only excep- 
tion to this appears in the first chapter, which is devoted to the 
literary transition, from a participation in which the Romanic 
nations could hardly have been excluded. The historical portion 
of the volume extends from the death of Ferdinand the Catholic 
to the death of Charles V. 


German history makes its appearance in a much more fasci- 
nating form under the skilful hands of M. Sybel. He has 
just published three lecturest on the career of Prince Eugene, 
which were delivered a few months ago in Munich. The story 
is old and well-worn enough, but M. Sybel is competent to 
give fresh interest toa far duller one. He tells it avowedly in the 
hope of stirring up the Austrians to something like an imitation 
of the gallantry of the great General to whgm they owe half 
their present power. It is a satisfactory symptom of the ra- 
pidity with which national German feeling is everywhere sup- 
planting mere local traditions, that the Austrian triumphs in the 
war of the Spanish Succession were an acceptable subject of 
panegyric at Munich. If any Bavarian nationality had been 
still alive among the Bavarians, Blenheim should be as pleasant 
a subject to them as Jena to the Prussians. The lecturer loses 
no opportunity of improving for their benefit the incidents of 
his story. The prolongation of the Turkish war, in deference to 
the Nuncio and in opposition to Eugene, as well as several other 
incidents in Leopold’s reign, give him an opportunity of glancing 
at the evils of priestly domination. His arguments against any 
abuse generally take the practical form of proving that it does 
not pay. His reasoning in favour of free institutions from the 
warlike expenditure made in the war of the Spanish Succession is 
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very characteristic, and perhaps would hardly be thought con- 
vincing by some of the extreme Liberals among ourselves :— 

Eugene’s decisive argument was the impossibility of conducting the war 
any further without the help of the maritime Powers. A few figures out of 
the finances of the war will make it clear to you in the most striking manner, 
Up to that time Holland had spent forty million florins on the war, the 
Empire only four. The Emperor at the best was able to spend upon his 
army from six to eight million every year, while England had furnished 
every time from sixty to seventy millions. So important are a sensible Con- 
stitution and internal freedom to the external power of States. 


A reading-book in the Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Old 
Frisian languages,* can only be technically regarded as a portion 
of German literature. It contains a number of hymns, prayers, 
and ballads, chiefly in the two first languages, and is provided 
with a glossary at the end. They are edited critically, with a 
collection of their various readings, and certain reforms of spell- 
ing in the direction of simplicity have been effected, for the pur- 
pose of rendering them, if possible, less terrifying to a modern 
eye. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries have brought out 
a Lexicon of what we are accustomed to call the Norse 
(poetical) language, which must be looked on as a work of con- 
siderable importance.t It was compiled by the well-known 
Icelandic scholar, Egilson. He lived to finish it, but not to 

ublish it, and died some eight years ago, since which time the 
Societe. with becoming deliberation, has been passing it through 
the press. The author—or the Society—has wisely recurred to 
what is now an obsolete precedent, and used Latin for the inter- 

retative language. If the Lexicon had been in Danish, it would 
seo have been useful beyond the shores of Denmark ; and to 
have borrowed German just now would hardly have beseemed 
their dignity. It appears to be very exhaustively executed—in 
fact, so thoroughly that the Norse Grammar might almost be 
learned out of it as well as the vocabulary. The best evidence 


_ of its completeness is, that out of the limited ancient poetry of 


Norway and Iceland the author has contrived to construct a 
lexicon that, in point of size and close printing, would put many 
Greek Lexicons to shame. It must be added, that many of the 
authorities quoted by the author are from manuscripts at present 
unpublished. 

A horrible and barbarous practice used to prevail at public 
schools of dragging unfortunate boys, whose parents were rash 


enough to wish that they should learn German, through Schiller’s | 


Thirty Years’ War or Lessing's Nathan. The idea which a 
bewildered child would carry with him, possibly through life, of 
the charms of German literature may easily be conceived. If in 
any place that antique form of torture stiil prevails, we strongl 
recommend the substitution of the juvenile literature whic 
Aurelie has given to the world.t It consists of five volumes of 
fairy stories, plays, and tales, written expressly for youthful 
readers, hut not infected by that preternatural dulness which is 
generally thought indispensable for the improvement of the 
youthful mind. They are gracefully and agreeably written, and 
do not smell of the schoolroom. They are adorned with illus- 
trations which by no means deserve the same recommendation 
as the text, and may profitably be employed in further teaching 
the pupils how they ought not to draw. 

The eternal Schleswig-Holstein question has produced a rather 
effective pamphlet from a Dane, directed to the difference of 
political privileges enjoyed in Schleswig and in Denmark Proper.§ 
** Why is a brother-folk severed ?” is the question on both sides— 
Schleswig being apparently wholly unable to determine for itself 
which side is its brother. The answer given on the Danish side 
in this pamphlet is that the Holstein aristocracy wish to uphold 
their feudal privileges, and therefore to shut out the Schleswigers 
from the franchises enjoyed by their fellow citizens on the other 
side of the Danish border. Both sides appear at least to agree 
in concealing the desire for mere annexation which is at the 
bottom of all the linguistic and historical disputes. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, however, undoubtedly serves 
a valuable purpose. It establishes the existence of the German 
Bund, which might otherwise be disbelieved, and it furnishes a 
harmless and bloodless gratification to the martial imaginations 
of the Prussians. That it should be settled would be a great 
calamity. In case, however, of any such unfortunate mishap 
occurring, another “question” is preparing to take its place. 
Two pamphlets|| on the desirability of annexing Brunswick to 
Prussia inform us that a Prusso-Brunswick question is looming 


* Alt-und Angelsdchsisches Lesebuch nebst Altfriesischen Stiicken, mit 
einem Wirterbuche. Von Max Rieger. Giessen: Ricker. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Lexicon Poeticum Antique Lingue Septentrionalis. Conscripsit 
Sveinbjorn Egilson. Edidit Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentrionalium. 
Hafnie: Quist. Londini: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

t Mahrchen fiir Kinder. Von Aurelie. Berlin: Springer. 

Méhrchen fur die Jugend. Von Aurelie. Berlin: Springer. 

Theater fur die Jugend. Von Aurelie. Berlin: Springer. 

Der Pflegesohn. Hine Erzahlung fiir die reifere Jugend. Von Aurelie. 
Stuttgart: Hallberger. 

Die Stieftochter. Erzcéhlung fiir die reifere weibliche Jugend, Von 
Aurelie. Stuttgart: Hallberger. 

§ Wie ist die Stellung des Schleswigen Biirgers im Staate. Flensburg: 
Sundby and Jeffersen. ndon: Williams and Norgate. 1841. 

|| Die Regierungsfolge im Herzogthume Braunschweig nach dem Erléschén 
des Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel Furstenhauses. Berlin: Springer. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

Braunschweigs Anschluss an Preussen. Berlin: Springer. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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in the future, and is likely to give to the energetic Bund many 

rtunities of threatening Federal execution, and to Prussia 
many warlike ay ge ae in Royal Speeches. The case, as it 
at present stands, is simply this. The Brunswick line is on the 
eve of extinction. The Roe of Hanover is the legal heir. But 
there is another very probable heir, whose claims consist entirely 
jn a very warm desire for the heritage—the King of Prussia ; 
and he has on his side plenty of pamphleteers, to whom the 
Schleswig-Holstein controversy has given abundant practice in 
covering ambitious aggressions with the gloss of right. They 
have accordingly discovered a flaw in the Hanoverian claim. 
‘Brunswick was overrun by Napoleon; and when it was given 
back, in 1815, the dukedom must be held to have begun de novo, 
and all claims of kindred dating from an earlier period to have 
lapsed, unless specially revived. The heritage, therefore, in de- 
fault of heirs, escheats to the people; and the Prussian writers 
appear to have no doubt to whom the people will award their 
crown. Fortified by recent examples, the King of Prussia 
doubtless thinks that universal suffrage, like Providence, is apt 
to side with the biggest battalions. 
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“Old England,” where peo people 

prolong the existence of their lives, y the = of that fine family medicine, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


and in fami 
ly packets, 118, each, Sold by all Chemists and 


| — in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English are folded 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and Co. 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
WE DU BARRY’S health- -restoring | REVALEN TA 
ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy (dys- 


pepsia), consumption, colds, asthe, diarrhea, nervousness, 


rland, 
121 


-D. Harv Dr. Sho 
Pac ked in t with full 28. Od 
free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU BARRY an Gp. 
and all respectable Grocers and 
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sans REPORT OF THE BANK OF LONDON. 


DIRECTORS: 
ir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLBY, B M.P,, Chairman. 
JOHY FRITd, Esq. (Frith, San Uo.), Vice-Chairman, 
John Edmund Anderdon Bea. 4, Stanhope-street, 
Colonel William Hisev, H.2.1.0.8,, The Green, Great Baling, 
Thomas Gooch, Esq. ( Gousens, London-wall). 
John Johnson, Esq. (John Johnson and Son, Savage- 
om ing-street, St, James’s, an aimesbury Wilts. 
Henry 3} of the Madras Civil Servi Tene, City. 
pert Porte 8q., 13, reet. 
Esq., Firgrove, Surrey. 
Junr., Esq. 
etary—O. J. H. Allen, Esq. 
At the Eleventh General the held at 
sires, on Wednesday, 
the 
m, “The essoumte which the directors have now the satisfaction of submittin, 
sharehviders show that the vpealt of the operations of the bank for the past half- 
been unusual] favourable. 
to 


slowing ‘or rebate 


£41,000, The balance—viz., £48 138. 9d.—is transferred to 


“The directors who retire on this occasion are John ie Frith, Esq., Alderman Sir 
Robert Porter, Esq., who, being duly qualified, offer themselves 


BANK OF LONDON. 
Liabilities and Assets, June 29th, 1861. 


Dr. 
paid up 
Yo pomnete) aia under the decree of the Master of the Roils. 
To amount due by the bank current, sit, and accoun 
To amount carried to credit of “ Profit and Loss” accou 
Less amount paid to for interest on their balances. 


e 17th of July, 1861, the 
to the 
ear has 
f+ It will be seen that the balance of prodit as and loss account 
ayment of all expenses, making ample provision for bad and doubtful debts, and 
n bills not yet — there remains available the 


which 


ASSURANCE OFFICE 
EW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
Established 1762. 


Wm. Saml. Jones, Esq., V.P. James Spicer, Esq. 
Ww lock, John Altai 
Charles Curling, Esq. Charles Templer, 
aries Dyneley, Esq. P q. 


The EQUITABLE is an enti AL Office. The reserve, at the last “rest,” in 
oF of ‘a million sterling, a sum MORE THAN DOUBLE 


fund of any imilar Ipstituth 

correspon 8 ution, 

The Dounees id o1 Claims in ‘en Years ending on the Sist , 1850, ex- 

TLLIONS AND A being more than 100 per Cent. on amount of 
ose © 


ms. 
The amount added at the close of that decade to the Policies existing on the 1st Jan’ 
was £1,977,000, and with then outstanding, a total of 
on Assurances ori, en out for 
additions the Claims allowed and paid under those since 
the Ist January, 1860, to the extent of 150 per Cent, 
The Capital at this time consists of— 
£2,730,000—Stock in Public Funds. 
lent o n Mortgages of 
,000—Cash sdvanced on lway Debe 
£83,500—Cash advanced on security of the Policies of Members of the Society. 
Producing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum. 
Policies effected in the ear (1861) wi in the of Profits 
made in Decent! ber, Six Annual 8 shall hav jue and been 
id thereon; and, in the e Division of 1868, not be entitled to additions n respect of every 
remium paid upon them from the year I! h ine! usive. 
my deduction; and the 


On the surrender of Policies, the full value is | 
— nine-tenths of that value asa on the 
Ul 
Kin F- xt oo Premim is is  seaeget for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
om 
eekly Court of Directors is held every W: m Eleven o’cloe 
Pro for New Assurances; and a of the 
ay piteation epee onally, or by post, from the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


37,5809 2 6 
£2,057,522 1 10 
Cr. 
By investments, viz. 
In Government ‘securiti India stock, &c. £202,381 0 1 
ditto in freehold premises in Threadneedle-street, let wd a 


= rental yielding 44 re cent. 
By freehold premi of the bank.. 


bills discounted, loans, &c. 
hand and at call 
y mary expenses 


Pte ASSURANCE.—The Policies of the STANDARD 
ASSURANCE PANY are relieved from all Restrictions as to 
road (except in special cases), and they are otherwise so framed as to Tad the 
securit iy in connexion with Family Provisions, M Settlements, 
other purposes in connexion with w the protection 


wank STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


blished in 1825, and during the last fi years the annual average of New 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
For the Half-Year ending June 29th, 1861, 


Tohalfa 's current expenses at head office and Gharing-crets Branch, 
bad doubtful debts, directors’ remuneration, &c... £1444 5 6 
To rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due, carried to ‘profit and 
To Amount written lll 
Preliminary expe £500 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, Charing-cross buildings, 200 0 0 - 
To dividend for the half-year at the rate of £5 Pe, rcent, per annum ............... 7,500 H H 
To =r interest on the reserve fund at £4 per cent. per pa ‘ 
To balance carried to profit and loss new account 
balance tb it from last half-year... £8 41 
By of prot 87,341 18 5 


RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 


To balance 


Cr. 


We have examined the above accounts and find them correct, July 11th, 1861. 
GEO. THOMSON, 
HENRY ASTE, 


ALFRED LAMB, 
It was resolved unanimously— 
“That the Report now read be received and adopted.” 


"Auditors, 


The CHAIRMAN announced that ¢ the dividend would be payable on and after Wednesday, 


the 24th July, at the Head Office, Threadneedle-s' 


It was resolved unanimously— 


“That JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Alderman Or Hensr MUGGERIDGE, and 
e 


rectors ot t 


ROBERT , Baq., be re-elected 
ENRY ASTE, Esq., and ALFRED Lams, Esq., be 


“That GEORGE THOMSON, Esq. 5 
the auditors for the year ensuing.’ 


“That the cordiai thanks of the meeting be given to the rere for their zeal and 


energy in the business of the 
i That the thanks of the shareholders be wiven to Mr. Marshall, the Manager; Mr 
Allen, the Secretary ; and the other officers of the bank, for the noobie manner in 
which their duties are ged.” 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
Threadneedle-street, July 17th, 1831. C. J, H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
B AN K Oo F LONDON, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET AND CHARING-CROS, 


Chairman—SIR JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, and Co). 
Manager—MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Esq. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS with parties properly interest allowed 
8 


on Credit Balances, provid uch balances are not drawn below 


MONEY RECEIVED upon deposit, repayable on seven days’ foal interest on which 
is regulated by the market value of money, as a from time to time by public 


advertisement; the present rate being 44 pe’ 


eae LAR NOTES and 7 jee of CREDIT i issued free of charge, and all descriptions 


Banking business transac 
©. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS 

420, STRAND, LONDO 
1. Provides the Security for its 
2 1t inde, to Insurers ON DEMAN 
Undone See Seourtly for Money with a » hares Rate of Interest. The Association 


ASSOCIATION, 


at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 


BENGAL RAILWAY COMPANY — 


ns attached to the deeds. 


e Indis eGo the principal and interest is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for 


able at the end of five years from the 12th of April, 1861, but the 
a further term of five years, 


The principal will be re 
ve of a debenture will have the option of yeep it for 
on giving notice twelve months previo’ ugly to the expiration of the first term. 

7th Victoria, 
0 debenture will for less tha: 
The form of application can ‘at office. 


the Board, 


J, T. WOOD, Secretary. 
Wo, sia, Gresham-strest, Lith Apel, 


he Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS at par for DEBENTURES, 
invorgat at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly by 


jorsed tg are exempt from stamp duty by the 


rteen 
ances has exceeded Half a Million Sterling, be yd ihe largest business transacted in 
upwards urely home b usiness, the Company 
Agencies out ort the United Kingdom. . 

ACCUMULATED ee £1,856,802 19 4 


ANNUAL REVENUE £304,161 13 7 


THE SIXTH DIVISION 
ast, when it was re the Boome ware 
he assured on Policies in 

per cent, on Policies effected in 184. 


THE INVESTIGATION REPORT, 
tl it ad’ is be at the 
showing re, Rese vantages, is now ready, and may be had Office, or 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
.. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
. 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
.. ST. VINCENT PLACE, 


NORWICH UNION “LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1808. 


Secretary—Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD, 
ts divided with the assured, 


whole of the 


policies granted for the whole 
he income of the Society is u wre of Squad 
The amount insured is upwa Ly eo 
its commencement 32,700 policing ave been issued, and £5,606,555 paid totherepre- 


sentatives of 6954 deceased members. 

The bonuses may be epplied at at the option of the assured as follo’ 

As a bonus added tot ort nt may be received at onee, that is, its cash 
value, or it may be applied in veaenion of the future annual premium. 

The rates of premium are lower then those of some offices by nearly 10 per cent., a benefit 
in itself equivalent to an annual bo 

For Prospectuses apply at the Buciety” 's Offices, Surrey-street, Norwich, and 6, Crescent, 
Blackfriars, London. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
—INSTITUTED 1820, 


No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


D1iREcTORS—1861. 
S NEWMAN, HUNT, Chairman. 
GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., -Chairman, 


Cutler, Esq. Freak, Pattison, Esq. 
idson, E: Bea 8q. W. K. Robinson, 
Qhatics Cave, George Field, E tin T. Smith, 
Ed. H. Cha roan, Bed, h, 


Hibbert ewman Smith, 
onan W. Co tam, Esq. george 


F T3.—Four-fifths, or 8 per cent. ot the gen are assigned to Policies every fifth 
car, Fh assured are entitled to participate after ment of one pre um 
rs Deceunial Additions made to Policies aad beforet cath of January, 1848, 
e hone £16 15s. per cent, on the sums insu ing to their sengeetive Brod 
e Quindaennial Additions mate to Policies issued af after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in like manner from £28 178. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insur 
PURCHASE ve PULICIES,.—A Liberal Allowance is on the Surrender ofa 
either by a cash ment or issue of a polic | oF 
on the security of 


sq., M.P. 


ANS.—The Directors will lend sums of and 
ected witht this Company for the whole term of le, when bed have acq 


ua 
Insurances W Without Participation in fits may be effected a’ 
and further information may be had at as 
Office, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Coun 


e; at the 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's 
, Fat INT, or SOMNIER TUCKER. simple, portable and i 
reha-érs are respectfully werned aga infv ingemente and imitations, 
hich het “otthe general of of the Gunn’ SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
reserved, but all its essential advant sacrifi 
Sous, having now he entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 
3 ” 4 ” 


‘ » 5 5 ” 
Other sizes in proportion. To be 4 of almost all reapectable Upholsterers and 


Brandl 


WILIAAM 
the following co 


ESPECIAL NoTIcE should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
Spring Mattress wee. The objection to the usual Spring 
wool or horse-hair, i moth, to w ich usual Spring 
ng mat 
” » 
4ft. 2 is 6in. 


BEL “ Tucker’s Patent, 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIPF. 
being so whenty and cum 
MMIER BLastiqur. ‘Porrarir” is made in 
no 

liable; the prices, also are much below those of the best x 

8 ft. wide long 4 ft. 6 in. wide tin ton 

$f. 5 ft. + 

The “ SOMMI®R ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF,” there 

cleanliness, portabill of elasticity, 
justrated Catalogue of 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of nt a 
joinea has the elasticity of the best Spring 
aly. anda chi 


and 8ON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W, 


61. 
er of 
early $08 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD TREDEGAR, President. 
d b 
N§ 
ssx and 1erefore, enat 
per annum, free of income tax, an 
— addition that fund is increased to 
for re-election, 
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AINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL Cue 
L A v ERS A D BAR 

Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
the Institution, 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more completely suited to the 
necessities of their work than were attainable at their old eutablishment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC 
and Mural Pa’ in. &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
Designs and Estimates Priced 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


wy greatly facil! ay the study of these interesting branches of Science, can be 
had at 2, 5, 10, to uineas of to Her Majesty, 


14,5 Lond in neralogy and Geo 
A REALLY GOOD PEN FOR “EASY AND RAPID 


WRITING—The OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A Sample Box sent by post on 
of Postage Stamps by FREDERICK WILLIAMS, 19, Conduit- 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
CAUTION. —Her Majesty’s H igh Court of Chancery, on the 
llth of July, 1861, granted a Perpetual Injunction, QsENTHAL HENRY WILLIAM 

qe PIN, GEORGE HATHAWAY TURPIN, and ADOLPHE Mos 

anufacturing any Watches marked with the name of “ 
ozporting, to be sold or exported for sale, any and mar wit! 
the name DENT” by them or by their order or direction. M sompeesere and others 
are hereby onelenae against using the name or trade mark of “ DENT.” 


M. F. DENT, 88, and $4, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


MORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
In uence of the Marguis ot Weatmineter to renew the of the 


RAU D, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIX,, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 
Il. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
IIL, TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
Vv. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR, 
VII, CAVOUR. 
VIII, DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE ED: EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXI, 


_ CONTENTS: 
I. POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
Il. LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBERT DURER. 
IIL CARTHAGE, 
IV. NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO, 
V. WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON,. 
VI. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY, THE LAST STUARTS, AND ALFIERI, 
VI{. BUCKLE ON CIVILIZATION IN SPAIN AND SCOTLAND, 
VIIL, DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL ADVENTURES, 
IX. CHURCH REFORMATION IN ITALY, 


London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 
THE 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE 


REVIEWS. 
EULOGIUM His 
AN UNPOPULA VIEW. ,UF “OUR TIMES. 
“WH PAYs.” 
DR. TWISS ON INTERNATIONAL Law. 
THE MERIC AN 
THE CONSTABLE OF TH FR. 
PROFESSOR GROTE ON CRITICISI. 


POETRY. SHORT NOTICES. < 
THE GORILLA CONTROVERSY. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM FLORENCE, 
FINE ARTS:—THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LITERARY, DRAMATIC, AND MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 
4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


jises (In connexion wi a. JOH ORTLOCK is anxious 
CH Stock, and is prepared to make a great ~ tH for h. 
250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, AND BRONZES. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS—GAS PENDANTS—CHANDELIERS—CANDELABRA— 
PARIAN FIGURES, VASES, &c. 


Messrs. MILLER and SONS, Lamp Manufacturers to Her Majesty ent, the Admiralty, 
beg to announce that the best and newest pT an wey of Paris, Bohemia, London, Bir- 
ham, and the Potteries, may heir New Wockeusn No. 178, 
PIC ADILLY, opposite Burlington AR, 
*.* Genuine French Colza Oil. 


Fork CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 

BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 
readily « natural, brilliant, and lastin polish without wearing the articles, and is the 

ton thing fit for Plated Goods, Sold by BRADLEY and BourDas, Chemists, via, 
don, and by Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in Boxes at Is, and 
that “ Bradley's Albatum” is on the box. 


NOTICE.— — Messrs. WM. H. ALLEN and CO. shave iit 
issned a SECON) in Two Vo'ls. § price 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY; also, a SECOND ON, in Post 8vo, of 
r. SUTHERLAND EDWARHS’ *RUSSI ANS At HOME; and a SECON EDITION’ in 
&vo, price 18s., of Mr. EDWARD MAYHEW’S popular work, THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE 
R,a book which should be in the poseeenton of all who keep horses. 
London: WM. H, ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY WEEK, TWOPENCE, 
Nos, L,, IL, and III. now ready, price Twopence each, 


“R 0 BIN GOO ELLO W," 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FACT AND FICTION, 
CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Office, 122, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


T ‘HE CONSERVATORY IN THE HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, stamped Fivepe: 
contains :—Fine View of th» Conservatory, Horticuitural Gardens—On Barracks 
Hospitals—Old and New Stained Giass—The Labour Question—Churches— Books for the 
City—Lreiand—Chambers and Lodg in The Poor— Use of Colour on Medieval Buildi 
Streets— Compensation Stoves— Fire Insurance—Suffolk institu 
Met of Works—Royal Engineer Department—Chureh- 
building News- News, &e, 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 
Gratis and Post Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. VIIL. of 


BARTHES and LOWELL'S BIMONTHLY LIST of 
newly ULAR FOREIGN WOR her with ions of ti 
valuable of NEW and SECOND: AND BOUND BOOKS, in 
depart ments of Literature and the Fine Arts. 

A. The rae Number contains a Fine Collection of Works on Architecture, 


BLACK’s | S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


ND. New and greatly Improved Editions of these Works have recently 
been ail the latest information. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: SMITH Son, 133, Strand; 
and Suld by all Booksellers. 


In 8v0, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


TH THRESHOLD OF ATRIDES. 
By F. PRESTON. 


London : W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES. 
This day, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE BIBLE AND ITS CRITICS: an Inquiry into the 


Mery? peste of Revealed Truth. Eight Lectures delivered at Trinity Church, 
the Rev. EDWAED M.A., Incumbent of St, Bartholomew’s, 
ray’s-inn-' 


SEELEY and GRIFFITHS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street. 


Barrues & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 
READY WITH THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


BEETON'S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
Part L., 2s. A Specimen Part post free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
London: 8. 0. BEBTON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


S YLLABIC SPELLING AN D READING. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF “CRISPIN KEN” MAY NOW BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of “Miriam May.” 


Dedicated by express permission to Sir E. B. Ly 
of and vow. the if he will reach the highest posi- 
me.”’. dard. 


Just published, in Small 4to, sewed, price One Shilling, 
A GARLAND OF SONGS; or, an English Liederkranz. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Brrr, Rector of Uploman, Tiverton, Devon. The Music of 
each Song is written in Mr. Cunwas’ 6 Tunic Sol-fa, as well as in the usual notation. 


London: AYLOTT and gon, Paternoster-row, Depot of the Church of England 
Hawking 


ON E THOUSAND SON GS and DUETS, being the most 
Admired and selected from th talogue ks and Co., with the 
Key, Compass, &c., of each marked, are contained in the tgelent Voeal Addendum, lately 
published. w which i may bel had a gratio and postage free. 
Address, Ropert Cocks and Co., New picieniencteet, Regent-street, London, W. 


CYCLICAL CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM, 
Just published, Small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE as sinfluenced bY, the DAILY, 
SEASONAL, and other CYCLICAL CHA in the YSTEM. 


pion, Watton and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street; and 
27, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


CANCER, ITs PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS. By J. 
ne Dispensary, 


ZACHARIAH LAURENCE, . M.B., Surgeon to the St. Maryle! 
the South London Opbthaluie, Epilepsy Hospitals, &e. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 
O*%. THROAT DEAFNESS AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
Sackville-stree! trees: m 23: of the Tympanum, &c. 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FHYDROPATHY ; OR, IC MEDICINE. By 
Physician to the Establishment at § 


te 
The success of this remarkable book is the subject of conversation throughout the 
country.”—MMorning Pi 
“ A work of intensified conceptive power.” —Press. 
**In the use of sustained sarcasm the author is almost great. The author of ‘Crispin 
* is capable of a yet more success.” —Cri 
“Tn its exquisite pathos it is equal to George Eliot's ‘ Amos Sarton. ’"—John Bull, 
“Are If we are =. opimion the author will take a very high 
ving eu. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66, Brook-street. 
WaATtTSON’s IMPROVED SCHOOL SERIES. 


WATSON’S LESSON SHEETS, 20 by 14 inches, 1 to 16, each 2d. 

Ditto ditto, Mounted on Eight Boards, each 1a, 
WATSON’S FIRST BOOK OF READING, 1}4. 
WATSON’S SECOND BOOK OF READING, 34. 
WATSON’S THIRD BOOK OF READING AND SPELLING, 1s. 
WATSON’S CORRECT READER, with Vocabulary of Roots and Meanings, 2s. 
WATSON’S RHETORICAL READER AND SPEAKER, 2s. 64. 
WATSON’S MODEL RECITER, with Emphasis and Pathos marked, 1s, 
WATSON’S LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, for 4d, 
WATSON’S PUPIL TEACHER’S HANDBOOK, 1s, 


The Publisher respectfully calls the attention of the Educational Public to his Series of 
READING BOOse, as supp tying generally acknowledged want. The first two or three 
ears’ training in the art ing t ~ 4 or of Reading tor future. 
t is in learning to read that the s ae a 8 is_ acquired, 
therefore, been towed in the ‘construction of the Lessons in these 
principle is simple, progressive, and adapted to the gradual development of the reading 


mr the Elementary Books purity and propriety of vowel sound, distinctness of articula- 
tion, firmness of utterance, ural inflexion the voice, are pre 
view. Tu the ing Lessons of each day Lists of W refixed, carefully 
and ud in Pronunciation 
and Spelling. 


and divided, soas to aid the 
In the advanced Books, ine nearly all those at present in use, 1 A selections have 
been made not on account | of the authors of t eces 
but under the oft test that they possess the ca) mate of being 
voiced, and thereby developing the powers of the voice, subjects beyond the comprehen 
or likely to strain tev nce beyond the natura) pitch or force, heing carefully as 
The Syllabicated Woras furnish Les<ons Spelling and Syllat’ oral or 
derwation articulation and pronunciation, The matter of all the 
been so as io foster the powers uf thought and the moral and Teligies 


Watson, Glasgow, W, Kuwr and Co, 
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The Saturday Review. 


TS TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
en ee MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent 
useful infurmation for travelling in this country. 
London: SMITH and Son, 133, Strand ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AND COLOUR. 
“Things as 


Proaghs down to the Present Time, By W. CHAMBERS. Author of 
They Are in America.” 
W. and R. Coamprrs, London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 1s. 

MIDSUMMER AT HAY-LODGE; 
volumes of a Second Series of CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 1s, 6d, 
THO! OUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 
Y. Jonny CazENovE.—Also, price 1s., SUPPLEMENT to the above, 
contalning, a loos other additions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London Banking 


forming one of the 
OUNG PEOPLE. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Third Edition, price 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


coutsinins Chapters on Religion, Government, Literature, Trade, Manners 
Customs, &c. By J.C. Curtis, B.A. 
“An eminently p 


1 work.” —Ed Times, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Just published, Post 8vo, price 5s, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


A GNES HOME. _Imlustrated by Marzsco Pearce. 
“ No hands which have opened this book will close it until the last page has been 
&triumph of imagination.”—Morning Post. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


New Edition for 1861, now ready, 


(GALIGNANT'S NEW PARIS GUIDE. Compiled from 


the best authorities, revised and verified by personal tpepection, 
an entirely new pian, Map aud Plates. loyal ismo, 10s, 6d. bound; may had 
without Piates, 7s. 6d, bound. 


ra SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price7s. 6d, cloth, 


THE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT as ILLUS- 

TRATED in the PROTESTANT CHURCH of FRANCE: being ESSAY Sand REVIEWS, 

bearing on the chief Relizions Questions of the day. Translated from the French ; with 

= Introductory Essay on “ The Oxford Essays and Reviews,” by the Editor, Jo’ uN R. 
ZARD, 


» DD. 
London: Published for the Proprietor by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, revised and corrected, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in Alphabetical 


der: with copious Ilinstrations and Examples, drawn from the 
With an Index to the Words. By GEORGE Ceabb, A.M, Eleventh Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections, vo, 15s. cloth, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


TEXT. -BOOKS ON ENGLISH. HISTORY. 
Cheltenham. 


By Mr. Bopxgxt Ross, Lecturer on oma Normal College, 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR SENIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS; or, a 
Second Book for Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, eet 6d. oth 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the Use of 
Students preparing for Public Examinations ; with Copious Notes, Feap., 6s, cloth, 
and judiciously put together.”—Atheneum, 


III, 
ouTLtxes OF ENGLISH HISTORY ruR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS; or, a 
First Book for Pupils preparing for Public Lxaminations, Second Edition, revised and 
Feap., 2s. Gd. cloth. 
“There is life and symmetry here, which is so often sacrificed in the process of abbre- 
viation.”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


London: SIMPKIN, Manexass, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


SOYER'S MUDERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


aud J Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Sick By the ALEXIs Soyer. With lilustrations on Wood, 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom.” 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, System 
of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 15s. clot 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Seventh Edition, Feap., 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: 


an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of yartone ¢ Chronic Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment Aj 
Water ana other By JAMES Maney GULLY, M.D., L.R.C.S,, and 
ndon, &c, 


“Dr. Gully has published a and elaborate work on the be Cure, which is, we 
think, the best treatise on the subject that has yet appeared,.”— Westminster 
“Dr Gully’s book is evidently written by a well educated maeied men, This work is 
by! far the most scientific that we have seen on ie ep me A Athene 
“Ofall the expositions which have heen published Sapling | the Water Cure, this is the 
most tangible and compiete.”— Literary Guzettle. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’- ew 


NEW VOLUME. 
BRAITHWAITE'S TROSPECT OF MEDICINE. 


Just published, price 6s., the Po. ty-third Volume, Edited by W. Brarrmwatrr, M. 
carer on Obstetric Medicine in the Leeds School of Medicine, and Jamxs 
Waits, M.B., London. 


Also, may be had sepn' from the above, A COMMENTARY DISEASES 
OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN FOR THE LAST HALF YEAR, pri 
N.B.—A limited number of Sets, Vols, I, to XXV., have been made mage. pre operet 18 
= neice of £4 in cloth. Separate Vols. at = = Vols, I. 
Vuls, LV. to XI. 5s. 6d. each ; Vols. XL. t 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. and Boyp. 
Dublin: HODGKS, SMITH, andCo, Leed J. ROEBUCK. 


Now ready, price 8s, 


PRISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. | By. JOHN 
ALFRED LanGyorD. Illustrated with Six Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“If Mr. Langford ‘continues to work as carefully and as earnestty in the collection of 
materials to illustrate the lives and works, as he has evidently done in this volume, he will 
affurd a considerable amount of pleasure to a very large circle of readers.” — Observer. 

“The author has well carried out the excellent idea upon which his task was founded.” 


‘hronicle, 
“The necessarily limited space at our disposal will not permit us to sive +" + 
this most and ably written work, whic marked ; 


ether, is * up’ a which fits’ it to take a place on any drawin room ta 
. deed be earpeieed if it do not prove one of the most successful books. ks of the 


ks—we have not time to touch upon. Sniffice it to say, that much valuable in- 
ation, and many beautiful selections are given which will amply repay perusal, 
book is handsomely wt UD, and is embellished with a series of well-executed portraits.”— 
Derby a 
@ book is handsome! printed in old-fashioned type, and adorned with some vi 
portraits, pom = in a style that harmonises with the pom of prin 
ing old-fashioned without ness or inaccuracy, and Very faithful copies from 
Sorented likenesses. Whenever -books are in season, such a work as this deserves to 


London: WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Queon-strest, Cheapside, 


BooKs FOR swiss TOURISTS. 


Alpine Byways. By a Lady 6d, 
A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa................+. eee 148, 
Hinchliff’s Summer Months among the Alps ... seee 10s. 6d. 
Will.’s Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of Sixt ......... 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent of Mont Blane ............... 58, 6d. 
Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blane 
Ferguson’s Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains ..............00 18 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers (Knapsack Edition) ............ 58. 6d, 


Swiss Excursion Maps from Peaks, Passes, &c....... 3s. 6d. 
Ramsay’s Old Glaciers of Switzerland, &. . - 4s. 6d. 
Von Tschudi’s Animal Life in the Alps ..........s0ssseeeeeeee 28, 6d. 


London: Loyeman, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cl 


THE SISTERS, INISFAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Aupruy Ds VERE. 
London: Lon@maN and Co. Dublin: M'GLASHAN and GILL. 


SAXBY’S NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
In Post 8vo, with 77 Diagrams, price 5s. cloth, 


PROJECTION and CALCULATION of the SPHER 
for Yonne Sea Officers boing @ complete Initiation into eal Astronomy. 
Principal ctor of Naval Engineers, Reserve; late 


ridge. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, price 1s. ; or by post, Is, 14. 


Petepe BANKS for VILLAGES and SMALL TOWNS: 


x Complete Guide for their Formenies and Arrangement both as Branches of large? 

Banks and under the New Post Office Savings Bank “net; with a Simple and Acen- 

a stem of Books for either ense, and full Details of all the peceseasy Po rms by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Glouces er Penny Bank. 


Set Books for One Hundred or more Dy sitors, with Pass Books ty 
NGMAN and Co., London ; EST, = 

r. Statione Country. 

A List oft Prices will be = arded by a Nest on the receipt of one postage stamp, 


JULIA CORNER’S NEW NOVEL, on the 28th.—_Nzwsy. 
CGC RIs 
Price One Shilling, 


AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES 


New Rond-street. 
ready, One Vol. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE THEORY OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 64, 


QHAKESPERE'S | “CURSE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, ‘ 


Dis IRRIGATION AND INLAND NAVIGATION. 


uly oth, Base, of SHAFTESBURY. A Speech delivered in the 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, a Fourth and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. By th the Rev. 
Jamus Pycrort, B.A. 
L. Boor, 807, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 
GONY POINT; or, the Groans of Gentility. y., By, the Rev. 
JAMES B. A. Author Years in the Elkerton Reo- 
tory,” Ways and Words of Men of Le ” &e, 
Boorn, 7, Regent-atreet, w. 


A NEW HUMOROUS SPORTING NOVEL, 
TOMMIEBEG SHOOTIN GS. By Tuomas Jeans. 
With Eight Illustrations. Fancy cover, 2s. 6d. 
r. Jeans’ oe is not to deter his readers from what pu sive | them a present s 
of eal Mo theme boos beware roguery 
icense 0} 0! 
taint in Bootes moore "—Bell's Life. ty 


London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 


LAST TRA TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER, inclusive of of 


Now ready, Post 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


PETER THE APOSTLE NEVER AT ROME § 
TO BE A HISTORICAL FACT; with a Dissertation of the Apostolic of 
} ho ae (or Creed) of the Church. By J. H. Browy, M.A., Rec Rector of 
Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. Parkrr, 


Just published, 16mo, cloth, price 1s, 4d. ; 
DAILY SERVICES FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
Compiled and arranged bv the Rev. H. STOBART, M.A. 

It may also be had bound with the Prayer-bouok Version of the Psalms, price $s, cloth, 

“We commend Mr. Stobart’s ‘ Daily Services for Christian Households’ on account b 
their fulness of poe for “special occasions,’ as well as for 
arrangement and soundness of principle. Guardian, June 19th, 

Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
E DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, | MORAL, Al AND 
PHYSICAL. By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ The 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King wala 
This day is published, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. clot! 
OBSCURE OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 
GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King Strand. 


This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. clot! 
A WAS.I- -HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES: 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity, By AN INDIAN OFr1 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
EXONERAVI ANIMAM, or One Radical Reformer’ 8 Way 
of Thisking; containing a Snegestions tonehing the £ 


prec! Convocation d the Discre) ween ~ Jesusism 
Vulgar Christianity. stil requiring reformation. "By Buxks HUMPERLEY, = 


London: GEORGE ManwaRBing@, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


EQUATORIAL, 
“The question of the origin of man and | Papi 
is alleged relation to the apes, is ex! 


tively treated in the current number of the pe whick mate more 
tively treated Review,” where our readers 
will find a full account of the and or A 
en, Gazette, 1sth. 
others, on the relative development t of the July 


London: MANWABING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
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66, Hanover-squars, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADYE MARY 
KEYES, owne Sister to the Misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in wiche wille be founde 


a faithfulle Historie of all the Troubels that did com to them and their kinsfolke. 
W rit in the yeare of oure Lorde, Fifteene Hundred and Seventie-seven. 10s, 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 10s. 64d. 
JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 10s. 6d. 
EDMONDALE: a Family Chronicle. 10s. 6d. 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Authoress of 


“ Zingra the Gipsy.” 21s, 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN 


TIMES. Two Vols., 21s. 


GREAT CATCHES ; 


a Novel. Two Vols., 21s. 
RUTH BAYNARD’S STORY. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


ADRIFT: a Novel. By Frayx Fowrrr. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P, 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his Daughter. 10s, 6d. 
Tilustrated. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. 


WOLFF, THE BOKHARA MISSIONARY. New Edition, revised throughout 
and enlarged. 12s. 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLES ESSAY ON 


“THE EDUCATION OF bes WORLD.” By the Rev. W. E, Jexr, Bampton 
Lecturer for 1857. 8vo, 5s 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW 


WILSON’S ESSAY ON “ THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By Jamzes Wartanp 
Joxcr, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. BADEN POWELI’S ESSAY 
“ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.” By 
anes Les, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G, G. Pussy, 
sester = Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 


UNION. By Heyry Caswatt, D.D., of Trinity College, Connecticut, and Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, One Vol. Post 80, 10s. 6d. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA” ROUND 


THE WORLD. The Circumnavigation of the Globe, by the Austrian Frigate 
“Novara.” English Edition, containing an Unpublished Letter from Baron 
Humboldt, With numerous Wood Engravings. Dedicated, by special permis- 
sion, to Sir Roderick Murchison, Three Vols. 8vo. 


PHILOSOPHY ; OR, THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


Being a Treatise o First Principles, Mental, Physical, and Verbal, By Jamzs 
Hae, Esq., M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn. 10s. 6d. 


THE LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND. Price 7s. 6d. 


OR, GRAND MATCHES: 


Eleventh Edition, 3s. 6d. bound, 


RUDIMEN TS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. For the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. To which has been added, A List of Greek Verbs, 
exhibiting the Cases which accompany each in its different Significations. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 

GREEK EXTRACTS, with Vocabulary and Index. Eighth Edition. $s. 6d. 

RUDIMENTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Nineteenth Edition. 2s. 

LATIN DELECTUS, with Vocabulary. Fifteenth Edition. 38s. 

CICERKONIS OPERA SELECTA. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Tenth Editi, revised, 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Seventh Edition. 3s. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Borp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


D*- M‘CULLOCH’S READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
FIRST READING-BOOK...... 


SECOND READING-BOOK 3d. 
THIRD READING-BOOK 10d. 


FOURTH READIN G-BOOK ‘and Synopels of Speling 1s. 6d. 
SERIES OF LESSONS in Prose and Verse .................6 2s. 
COURSE OF READING in Science and Tiiestese ene 3s. 


ese Books are intended for the use of schools where the general mental culture of the 
vitae well as his proficiency in the art of-reading, is studiously aud systematically 


‘They form, collectively, a progressional Series, so constructed and graduated as to con- 
duct the pupil, by regular stages, m the elementary sounds of the language to its 
highest and most complex forms of speech; and eacn separate Book is also prozressivel, 
arranged—the lessons which are more easily read and understood always taning the lead, 
and preparing the way for those of greater difficulty. 

an subject matter of the Books is purposely ‘miscellaneous. Yet it is alw ays ofa 

ter to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the reader. And with the 
design Qt more effectually promoting his mental growth and nurture, the varions topics 
are introduced in au order conformable to that in which the chief faculties of the juvenile 
d are usually develo 
at the moral feelings of the upil may not be without their proper stimulus and nutri- 
ment, the lessons are pervaded throughout by the religious and Christiau element. 

The Publishers ponttentiy invite the attention of Teachers to the New Editions of these 
Rrerks | in the vied that er the thorough revision to which they have just been subjected 

the Author, they will be found to bein all respects adapted tothe present advanced state 


had Syp say Bookseller, except of the “ First” and 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Bory, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS. 


It is the object of the Authors and Publisher to afford that amount of information which 
an intelligent host would communicate to his guest, or the visitor be glad to acquire and 
retain, embodied in a book, as a memorial of the scenes through which he has passed. 

8. 
LONDON, with Two Maps 3 
PARIS, with Two Maps 3 6 


By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. 
SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, with Four Maps 
KENT (Coast of), with Map 
SUSSEX (Coast of), with Map ................... 
HANTS AND DORSET (Coast of), with Map 
DEVON AND CORNWALL (Coast of), with Map.............. 


By the Rev. E. VENABLES, M.A., of Bonchurch, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, with 76 


By R. DAMON, Weymouth. 


WEYMOUTH AND THE ISLAND OF PORTLAND (Geology of), with) 5 9 


Supplement to Ditto, consisting of Nine Lithographic Plates of Fossils ........ - 26 


By W. CATHBALL, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in North Wales.” 
NORTH WALES, with Map ....... 50 


By F. F. DALLY, Esq., of Guernsey. 


CHANNEL ISLES, with Map 36 
GUERNSEY, with Map........... 20 
JERSEY, with Map 20 
By the Rev, J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S. 
Formerly Vice-Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man. J 
ISLE OF MAN, with Map 46 
By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. 
LAKES, and North-West Coast of England, with Map ..................ccssssssseeeseeere 36 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND, with Three Maps 5 0 
ESSEX, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK (Coast of), with Map .............0...c00ss0e0e 20 
LINCOLN and YORK (Coast of), with Map 20 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND (Coast of), with Map...................-c0000+ 20 
CATHEDRALS of the United Kingdom 
MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of the United Kingdom .................:..:c0s0000 40 


Stanford’s CATALOGUE of Guide Books, Mave. | Li Dictionaries, 
Pooks, &c., for Tourists and Travellers ; =" 
on application, or by post for One Stam 


ASSPORT CIRCULAR, may be 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA SIDE. 


PRICE, 


BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 16mo 
BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE, Coloured Plates. 16mo, gilt . 


BIRDS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. Edited by the Rev. c. / Jouys, Ina 
Packet containing 12 Cards Printed in Colours. Nos, 1 and . each 


BOTANICAL RAMBLES. By the Rev. C. A. JoHNs. 16mo 
BRITISH ANIMALS, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards Printed in Colours... 1 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, cloth gilt............... 1 


BRITISH FISHES, A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE. With numerous En- 
gravings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, RAMBLES AMONG THE. By A NATURALIST. Feap.8vo 8 


ON COREOS BY THE SEA SIDE. By ANNE PRatt. ‘ 


CHEMISTRY oF CREATION. “New and Revised Edition. Feap. §vo ............... 5 


DEW DROP (THE) AND THE MIST. New Edition. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 


DOGS, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards Printed in ‘Colours VE EEE 1 
EVENINGS AT THE M.CROSCOPE, Ry P. H. Gossz, F.R.S, Post 8vo... 


FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By ANNE PRatTrT, v., 


——_——— FERNS OF GREAT By PRatrT. 
Vol, V1., 31 Coloured Piates, 8vo, gilt... 12 


GRASSES AND SEDGES, BRITISH. By ANNE_ PRATT. 
Plates, containing every British (216) es, Forming 


viowmns OF THE FIELD. By Rev. C. A. Jouns. Feap.8vo, New Edition 7 
FOREST TREES. 2 Vols. By Rev. C, A. JOHNS. Feap. 8vo 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN, By Rev. C. A. JoHNS. 16mo 
GREEN FIELDS (THE) AND THEIR GRASSES. By ANNE PRATT. Feap.8vo 1 
LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With Map. By the Rev. C. A. JouNs. 16mo..... 8 
MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. With Coloured Plates. 16mo, gilt ...... 1 


aLy GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD AND GARDEN. Benet & the 
OHNS. With 24 Coloured Plates. Royal Wmo, gilt . 3 


FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C, A. Jouns, ‘With 
12 Coloured Pilates. 16mo, gilt....... ...... 1 


MONTHLY WILD FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A. JonHNs. With 12 
Coloured Piates. 16mo, gilt 


OCEAN, THE. By P.H. home, F.R.S. New Edition. Post 8V0 4 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE, THE. Feap, 


POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, AND SUSPECTED PLANTS OF OUR Lt dad AND 
WooODs, By ANNE With 44 Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo......... 


6 
RAIN CLOUD, THE. By C. ToMLINSON, Esq. 16mo 2 
RAMBLE IN SPRING. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 1 
RAMBLE IN SUMMER, By the Rev. C. A. JoHNS. 16mo. 1 

RAMBLE IN AUTUMN, By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 16mo. 1 

1 
3 
1 
8 
3 


RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rev. C. A. JonNs. 16mo.. 

RURAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES OF. By Mrs. CHARLES TOMLINSON. "Feap. 8vo 

SEA WEEDS (BRITISH). With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, gilt...................... 

SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE. By ANNE PRATT. With 73Coloured Plates. 16mo 

TEMPEST, THE. New Edition, By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. Fcap. 8vo...... 

THUEDER STORM, THE. New Edition. By CHaRLes ToMLINSON, Esq. 
‘cap. 8v0 


3 
WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. Feap.8vo... 2 
WILD FLOWERS, By ANNE Pratt. In 2 Vols., with 192 Coloured Plates. 16mo 16 
6 
2 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Arran; for Yor 
Persons. A New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo ot yes 4 


YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, the Chronicles of the Young Naturalist. 
‘cap. 8vo 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
DEPOSITORIES: 


t -street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. ; 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the ENGLISH 


HURCH with a Sermon prosaned, the 


,on 12th, ¥ the Hon, and Rev. R, pent 
To which, is ‘nided: the RULES of the BNGLIS 
UNION, with a List of the Mem ‘ 


ondon: H. BALL, 18, Exeter-street, Strand ; J. T. HAYES, lace, Eaton-squarei 
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LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS. 


Just published, vo, cloth, price 8s. 


THE WORKS OF S. JUSTIN MARTYR, 
Translated, with Notes and Indices. 


This volume completes the orien of €nglish Translations. A very few complete 
sets may still be had, price £18 11s. the Forty-one Volumes. But several of the 
yolumes are nearly out of print, and will not be reprinted. Persons wishing to 
complete their sets are recommended to make early application. 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND JAS. PARKER; 
AND J. AND F. H. RIVINGTON. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
Based on the German Work of F. PASSOW. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
Fifth Edition, Crown 4to. [In the press. 


A LEXICON FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


Abridged from the GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON of 
H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 


Ninth Edition, Square 12mo, price, in cloth, 7s, 6d.; or, in 


SOLD BY J. H. AND JAS. PARKER, OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND LONGMAN AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ANSWERS TO ‘“‘ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR JOWETT'S ESSAY 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


By JAMES FENDALL, M.A. 
of Harlton. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


13, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


> 
HE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Trayel, Explora- 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JoHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” 
§vo, with Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 21s.bound, (Next week.) 


HENRY Iv. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 2s. 

Miss Freer’s ability and research have raised her to a conspicuous position gmons 
our historical writers. Important and eventful as the reign of Henry 1V, was, its de’ 
are little known by general readers among us, and therefore in presenting so ae 
and interesting a narrative Miss Freer has done good service to the public, besides 
enhancing her own well-earned reputation.”—Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 
LEIGH HUNT. One Vol. 10s. 64. bound. 


“The title of this work is unexceptionable; it is happily and appropriately chosen a8 
denote fe the osetemns contents of the book—light, chatty, and am ing. The reader wi 

find h b! ed on from the first to the ne page of the Saunter’ by its 
cheerful tone and entertaining gossip.”—Literary Gazette, 


NOTHING | NEW. By the Author of Jounx Hatrrax, 


GENTLEMAN.” lilustrated wi E. Milai hound. Forming Vol. XVIL 
of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


‘‘ Nothing New’ displays al] those superior merits which have made ‘ John Halifax’ one 
of the most Sopular works of the day.” —Post. 


JAVA; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY. Showing 


a practical solution of the qoevone now affecting British India, By J. W 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols., 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. By Scrvrartor. 
One Vol., with Illustrations. 
elouring tor the om honoured pice every 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J.C. J ,JBAFFRESON, Esq. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. In One Vol., 10s. 6d. 
ona is a rare book ; fit for the study ahd ha the consulting ae as -.m as the d 


This dy Pox with Original Photograph of Gaia 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS 


THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 
_ By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 

A NOTE OF ADMIRATION 

Addressed to the Editor of the “ Saturday Review.” 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “The Season: a Satire;” “My Satire and its Censors,” &c. 
Maria, For Monsieur Malvolio, leave me alone ie him: if t do ca ‘Sal him into 


d make hi 
make him not think I wit enough to 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This day, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 188, 
RECENT RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE: 
UNITED STATES. 


By AN ENGLISH LAYMAN, 
Five Years Resident in that Republic, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Bang Ore, in cloth, with Portraits and numerous 
justrations, price 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
A. N. WELBY PUGIN, 


AND HIS FATHER, 


AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 
With Notices of their Works. 
By BENJAMIN FERREY, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 


WITH AN APPENDIX 
By E, SHERIDAN PURCELL, Esq. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
GUIDE TO THE ARMY COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS: 


BEING A 


Compendium of Practical Hints for Candidates, with Reference 
to Schools, Allowances, Outfits, and other expenses ; 


Together with Extracts from the Examination Papers, Official Rules 
and Regulations, and all other necessary in ion. 


By Captain A. H. HUTCHINSON, 
Royal Artillery (late Subaltern Officer, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich), 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


room table and the circulating library.” —La 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER. ' THE SPELL. By ¢ the Author of GRANDMOTHER'S 
Money,” “ WILDFLOWER,” &c. 
“This is the bes a very pleasant novelist, It is 


ry 
ry, rapid and rich in that nobody will leave unfin’ 
it is one of the pint. and w olesomest of the novels of the season.’ '—Baminer. 


PAUL | FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dourton Cook. 
tage, al Fovigr’s Danghter is a tale redolent of life and humanity. The interest never 
A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author of “Tae QueEn’s 


PARDON.” 
HOMELESS; ‘OR, A A POET'S INNER LIFE. By M. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, "author ort * Jacob Bendixen.” Three V: 
“There is much that is eloquent and beautiful in this book.”. ~, 


THINKING AND ACTING. By A  Crercrman’s 
DaveuteR, Author of “ Helen Lindsay,” “ Our Homeless Poor,” &c. Two Vols. 
" _“There is a charm about this tale which immediately captivates the reader.”—Messenger, 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE PROPHET ENOCH: or, the Sons of God and the 
Sons of Men, A Poem. By J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
“The work of an educated and } superior mind.”—Bra. 
mine ot r. 8 verse pale before the lustre of Milton’s 
“ The author Milton in the sustained dignity of his th . in the 
of im: na on, and in the completeness of 

next of kin, be con the sublime “action of the 


JaMEs BLACKWOOD, Loyell’s-court, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, Volume IV., price 14s. 
M. QUIZOT’S 
PERSONAL MEMOTRS, 


CONTENTS: 


Affairs of the East—Character and Policy of Mehemet Ali—Russia s 
Constgntinople—Death of Ferdinand VII.—The § 

Spain—Don Carlos takes refuge in England, and re-enters 

in—Deaths of Abbé Siéyes and Carnot—Death of Armand Carrel ; 

his character—Deseription of Val Richer—Attempt to Assassinate King 

Louis Phili of Queen Christina—M. Guizet joins the 

Louis Na Louis 

mi of of his family —The Duchess 
M. Guizot’s conversations with her—The Princess lacie; 


died Setween 1 and 1839—Prince Talleyrand; his last acts—Return 

Mahmoud and tween and France— 

M. &e. &e. &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


he marriage her pursuits: her death—Lady Holland—Eminent Men who" 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


we [PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY] 
The following are now ready: 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Based on the of and Freunp. 
Seventh Thousand. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Abridged fromthe above Work. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of the Higher Forms. Compiled from his larger Woorks. Tenth 
Thousand. 8yo, 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Woodecuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 
OF ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from his larger Work. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. - 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England. 
Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to 1858. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF GREECE. 
var Wma. Situ. Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ROME By 
Eighteenth Thousand. Woodeuts. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the 
Decline and Fall of Rome. By Dr. Wa. Surry. Sixth Thousand. 
Weodeuts. Post &vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
Edited by Wat. Suita, LL.D, Maps and Woodcuts. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination. 


of the Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Rev. J. R. Fisntaxs. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN 
, GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta; or, An Introduction 
so Ge Sees Tonge, for the Use of Schools. Fourteenth Edition. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, 
with an English Translation, in a cheap form, for Junior Classes. Third 
Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr I—A Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. By Dr. Wa. Smiru. 
Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part II.—A Reading-Book, 
Ancient hy, Roman Antiquities History. 
With Notes and yy Dr. Wa. Situ. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRACA: a First Greek Course. 
A Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. By H. E. 
Hurroy. Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the End of the Year 1858. 118th 
Thousand. W. ts. 12mo, 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 78th Thousand. 
Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from 
the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the 
Present Time. Twelfth T! Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


ZSOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from 


Original Sou Rev. Jam M.A. ‘Twenty-sixth 
Thousand, with 1 100 Post 8vo0, Qs. Ode 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Lapy Caxcott. 120th Thousand. Woodeuts. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 


EARNEST, by aid of the Toys and Sports of Youth. By Dr. Panis. 
Ninth Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
— ene Instinct of Animals. Ninth Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No XXV. 


I. LIGHT AND SUNLIGHT.” 
ll. THE EASTERN CHURCH: ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE, 
III. THE INTERIOR OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
IV. LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Vv. PORSON. 
VI. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
VII. THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
VIII, OLD LONDON, 
1X. WILLIAM PITT. 
X, THE LATE COUNT CAVOUR. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK.—In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Dickens, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL.—Part V., price One Shilling, of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. By Antony Trottorg, Author of 
Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c, With Illustra- 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK.—In Three Vols, Post 8v0, 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. With Lilustrations by 


“The 4} .-- -—-—auaataalpaaall is one of the best of our English ed 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., with 


Diustrations, 
A CRUISE IN THE “CLAYMORE” ON THE COAST OF 
of during the present TROUBLES, By Mrs, Hagvey, of Ickwell-Bury, 
“Mrs. vey’s narrative of these events, as well as her account of the nameress Places 
of note ‘ehieh she visited, is strai. ntforward, unaffected, and remar free from feminine 
exagzeration, and we have pleasure in heartily recommending book to all who 
take an interest in the scenes whioh it describes. ’—Spectutor, 


Post 8vo, price 6s. 
FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway, 


“He tells hi in a very pleasant and amusing manner, and his book cannot fail to 
welcome to ull tras ‘overs of the Sports which describes,”"—Spectator, 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL.—Third Edition, Post 9. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 


the Shires, 

m the very of tee 's adventures a certain interest is experienced 
atthe falls oi By noyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the 
Shires terminates so svon. Todos, athe fault here — may with equ ruth be 
Whyte Melville in some of his previous writings, his finishing being 


Second Edition, Two Vols., Post $v0, 16s, 
LA BEATA: a Novel. By Tuomas Apotruus 


Beata’ is a the Save is ol as the is It a 
pee tory, and though the theme one or! 
Tenewed freshness of life 


Two Vols., Post 8vo, 18s, 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the “ Revue des 
By ALPHONSE EsQuiros. Translated and Edited by 


further with M. 
the institutions which rule civil w tend to the character 
the two still 3 own is 
has our warmest and o Times, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIP. Vol. II. With the Original 


Illustrations. Forming the New Volume of the “ Illustrated Library Bdition of Mr, 
Charice Dickens’s Works.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Crown 8vo, Five SHILLINGS each. 


TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “ Digby Grand.” A 


Novel. Second Ed 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S CASTLE RICHMOND. A 


Novel. Second Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 


Fifth Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 


Fifth Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE 


O'KELLYS. Fourth Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLY; 


CLORAN. Third Edition. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S TRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With 


Illustrations by the Author, Third Edi: 


ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


MRS. CASKELL'S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth 
G. A SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some 


London Scenes they Shine upon. Second Ed 


W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Author, 


ROBERT- HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, 
Sixth 


and Conjuror. Written by Himsz.y. Third Edition. 


MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


London: by CHOATE JaMES ALLON at 
Office, 4, Go at, Covent Cottages, the County of Middlesex; and 
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